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generations ago, that it seemed not a real city, 
but a city in a dream. Ruskin, thirty years 
later, used almost the same expression. And 
the description is as true to-day as it ever was. 
More than this: although volumes have been 
written on Venice, somehow the subject is 
always fresh. 

The origin of Venice dates back to the seventh 
century of our era, when the inhabitants of 
Aquilia, then a thriving town on the mainland, 
sought refuge, from the hordes of Attila, among 
the low islands that lay off their coast. These 
islands were hardly more than sand-bars, thrown 
up by the rivers that emptied into the Adriatic. 
But they were not incapable of being made hab- 
itable, and they were at least safe from the ruth- 
less barbarians, who had no boats in which to 
pursue the fugitives. 

The first spot occupied was, Torcello, about 
seven miles north of where Venice now stands. 







OGERS, the ee} said of Venice, two 








The fugitives could plainly 
see from Torcello the burn- 
ing towns and villages on 
the mainland, which the 
savage invaders had sacked 
and fired. At Torcello they 
built a church; and after- 
wards, quite a city grew 
up there. The church yet 
remains, but the city is no 
more. A solitary house or 
two; @ basilica, with its 
campanile; the Byzantine 
Church of St. Fosco; and 
a few scattered ruins, are 
all that is left of a stately 
sea-port that once num- 
bered many thousands of 





THE DUCAL PALACE, 


Sy inhabitants, and contained no less than forty- 


three churches. 

Soon after Torcello was settled, the islands 
further out to sea began to be occupied; and 
gradually Venice grew up on them, being even 
more favorably situated for commerce, In time 
the ‘‘ mistress of the Adriatic,” as she loved to 
be called, came to monopolize the entire trade 
of the East. Nor was it until the discovery of 
the route to India by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope that she lost this maritime suprem- 
acy. For a thousand years, at least, Venice’was 
the great trader of the-world. Her unrivaled pal- 
aces were built not from the plunder of subjugated 
populations, as palaces were built in the North 
of Europe, but from the legitimate gains of trade. 
Before a foundation for these palaces could be 
secured, however, enormous piles had to be - 
driven in; so that the city is, literally, built up 
out of the water. Where other towns have 
streets, Venice has only narrow arms of the 
sea, which, by a sort of misnomer, have come 
to be called canals, The door-steps of the state- 
liest mansions open not on a sidewalk, but on 
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BRIDGE OF THE RIALTO. 


the water. 
into her carriage, but into her gondola; and a 
. wise of a dozen feet in the tide would submerge 
~ the lower floor of every house in the city. 

My first visit to Venice was i 1866. It was 
on the eve of the war that soon after gave inde- 
pendence to her, _ Hostilities were so imminent, 
indeed, that when I left it was on the last train 
guat was run before the road was. seized by the 
. Austrians for military purposes, I shall never 

forget the sullen looks of the Italians, as they 
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A fine lady, on going out, steps not } Grand Canal, to celebrate this event. 
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{ glared at the Hungarian sentinels who stood 


under the porches of the Ducal Palace, by 
the. mouths of their cannon, .the great guns 
loaded and pointing to the square. The day | 
left, the Count de Chambord, the Bourbon claim- 
ant of the French throne, who had been living 
at Venice, left also. I remember him at that 
time as a slightly portly, middle-sized and mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, who walked with a limp, 
and who was affable even to good-fellowship, 
getting out at every halting-place to chat with 
the guards and other officials. He reminded 
me in this respect of what I had read of his 
great ancestor, Henry IV. 

When I next went to Venice, it was several 
years later. Meantime, the city had become 
part of the new Italian Kingdom. One even- 
ing, during this visit, there was a festa on the 
The water 
was alive with gondolas, decked out with col- 
ored lanterns:~ An enormous barge, larger even 
than the famous old Bucentaur, led the proces- 
sion, with a band of music. Guitars and man- 
dolins were heard from gondolas all around ; and 
so, up-and down the broad canal, with lights and 
melody and song, the gay fleet moved on. The 
moon was at the full, and the silver orb shone 
down from o cloudless sky, It was quite like 
a bit out of fairy-land,, 

The central point of interest in Venice is the 
Piazza of St’ Mark; This is a paved space, 
about six hundred feet long and about two hun- 
dred feet wide. Iv-is surrounded on three sides 
by open arcades, occupied by cafés, jewelers’ 
shops, and stores for the sale of fancy articles. 
On the fourth ‘side ‘stands the Church of St. 


















































THE DUCAL PALACE, FROM THE WATER: AND BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


























VENICE. 31 
Mark. The southern side. does not, i ; ices on ie shea: others ainenteiiiite but 
quite go up to the cathedral, but makes way, ; all as gay as only people of Latin blood can be. 

near it, for a wide avenue that leads down, at } I shall nevér forget my first morning at 
right angles, to the Grand Canal, At this end} Venice, or my first visit to the Ducal Palace 
stands the famous Campanile, and near it the} and St. Mark’s. I had arrived late the night 
great bronze sockets in which, in the palmy } before, and gone to the Hotel Danieli, because it 
days of Venice, were placed the mighty staves } was within a few minutes’ walk of St. Mark’s. 
from which floated the banners of the Republic. } I had slept in a vast apartment, which, hundreds 
Here, also, are two ancient columns of granite, of years before, had been the. bed-chamber of a 
on one of which is the statue of St. Theodore, 3 ; Doge. His portrait, and that of jhis wife, had 
and on the other the winged lion of St. Mark. } looked down on me from, the walls. The gla- 
Every fine evening a band plays in the Pinzza, mor of the past, the magig of its poetry, was 
which is thronged with the citizens, some eating ‘ already on me, as it were, when I awoke. A 











CATHEDRAL OF 8T. MARK. 


light haze hung over everything, as I looked : thing remained. When the oar of the ‘gondolier 
forth from my window. But through the half ; ; dipped i in the water, it seemed to make no sound. 
obscurity I saw a sea like that of ‘faery or 2 Other gondolas passed, but they glided by. noise- 
old romaunce ;” mirage-like islands; ships that } lessly, like black phantoms of boats. No stir 
seemed as if they had just anchored from the 3 of life was seen in the palaces on either hand. 
Orient, and had still about them the flavor of Silent and desolate they rose, like ghosts of a 
spice groves; and white churches, with strange 2 world dead and gone forever. Yet they were so 
Byzantine domes, that loomed dimly thgough the : beautiful, with their half Gothie; half Saracenic 
fog, as if parts of some strange dream, $ facades, that any one of them might have been 
Nor did this dream-like aspect of things . the castle of the Sleeping Beauty nerself. 
ehange even when I had breakfasted and taken ; These Venetian pa:aces are of all ages, some 
@ gondola, to make my first venture on the {dating back to the eleventh century, and others 
Grand Canal. ‘I'he sun had dissolved the ain tile been built as late as the seventeenth. 
it is true; but th ‘vange unreality of every- { The earliest of them are altogether the most 
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VENICE, 

picturesque. They can aa be inne/;s, saics omanting their frente. danelia thai most 
by their round-headed windows, evidently rude | celebrated, in addition to those we have already 
survivals of the style of the Roman Empire. ; } mentioned, are the Cornari, the Guistiani, the 
Next in antiquity are the half Byzantine, half } } Foscari, and the Gimini. 

Arabic ones, After these come the more purely} About half way down the Grand Canal is the - 
Gothic, the casements more or less ogee in shape, ; bridge of the Rialto, familiar to everyone by a 
like those in the Casa Doro or the Palazzo Ca-; thousand engravings. This was the spot first 
valli. Finally come the Renaissance, such as } settled in Venice, and around which the city 
the Pesaro and Vandramini. Some have mo-} gradually grew up. Shakespeare has made it 








VIEW ON THE GRAND CANAL. 


immortal. One never sees it without thinking: of the prison cells that I visited were below the 
of Shylock, and the * potind of flesh.” surface of the water, and so dark and damp that, 
When I had gone the length of the Grand { {to many persons, death would be preferable to 
Canal, I returned, and landing at the foot of the ; incarceration there. 
Piazza of St. Mark, stopped at the Ducal Pal- } The plan of the Ducal Palace is an irregular 
ace. This fanious edifice has its southern front } square, enclosing a court-yard. The southern 
facing the Grand Canal, where ‘it reaches as far | fagade looks out on the-Grand Canal. Another 
as the’ Rio della Paglia,’ a narrow canal that ; looks westward, towards the avenue which, as 
opens out.at riglit angles: It is across this little ; we have already said, connects the Piazza of St. 
water-way, a short-distance up, that the famous ’ Mark’ with the water. Both sides are supported 
Bridge of Sighs, connecting the Ducal Palace ! on double ranges of arches, The columns of the 
with the State prisons on the other side, is ‘ lower tier are partly buried in the pavement, for 
thrown, The bridge is a covered one, In the} in the five centuries since their erection the land 
old days, when Venice called herself a republic, ; has sunk about fifteen inches. 
though she was really only a narrow oligarchy,; There are-numerous superb rooms in this 
State prisoners were conducted across this gal- } palace, many of them former State apartments, 
lery to hear their sentence, prior to being led to ; decorated with frescoes by the great artists of 
execution. Hence its name. Everyone will re-} } Venice. In the court-yard are two finely-sculp- 
member Byron's famous lines about it. Several} tured bronze well-coverings, surmounting cis- 
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VENICE. 33 


sheen, both Siitanedt in the slahootih shining: of the ahis. In he wiie Council Hall, one of 
At the northeast angle of the court-yard is the } the most magnificent rooms in the Ducal Palace, 
Giant’s Staircase, celebrated as that where the } are the portraits of the Doges, seventy-two in 


Doge, Mario Falieri, was decapitated. This Doge number. But that of Mario Falieri is empty, 


~ had been detected in a conspiracy to suppress {and on a scroll is written in Latin: “This is 


the Republic and make himself dictator, if not {the place of Mario Falieri, beheaded for his 
king. He was beheaded on the platform at the } crimes.” 

top of the stairs, and tradition says that the } Leaving the Ducal Palace, I passed on to St. 
severed head afterwards rolled down to the fuot } Mark’s, which abuts upon it. I had read all 





THE CASA DOBRO PALACE, 


that Ruskin had written about this yennees mortal mosaic, hundreds of years old, from 
church, but was hardly prepared, notwithstand- ; which Christ looks down and blesses * the poor 
ing, for the splendors I saw. St. Mark’s, indeed, } in heart’’ forever. A step took me into the 
is like nothing else in the known world. There? vestibule, through one of the five great doors 
it stood, with its mosque-like domes; with the! of bronze. Overhead, in a blaze of gold, also in 
famous group of bronze horses that had once} mosaic, were prophets, saints, and martyrs: St, 
ornamented the hippodrome of Constantinople; ’ Mark, the other Evangelists, and angels innu- 
with the five great portals;. and with that im-’ merable. Before me was a coor that had been 
Vor. LXXXIII.—2. 
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5+ VENICE. 
brought. from St. Sophia in 1205. mprentets the % of the © high aten, I ont not t helps seeing that 
threshold, and entered the church proper. Por- } this magnificent church, like the Ducal Palace 
phyry, jasper, serpentine, verd-antique, alabas- ; next door, was slowly settling into the sea; for 
ter, were on every side; spoils from heathen ; the floor under foot was as uneven as a lake that 
temples in Asia, from Antioch and Acre; gifts ; is ruffled by a wind, and cracks were visible 
from Byzantium, and even from Jerusalem itself. | everywhere in the domes, and even in their sup- 


of color! 
a 


ment is alive with them: 


What splendors of mosaic! What magnificence 


ments! Yet, 


{ ports. 
What. an array of sculptured monv- ; 


means are taken to prevent it, when St. Mark’s, 


as. 1 walked on in the direction { with its memories of more than a thousand 





3 MOONLIGHT ON THE LAGOONS. 


years, ‘it sink into the deep, and the waters : 


wash over it as they do over its rival of the ; 
ancient world—degolate, forgotten Tyre. 

There is one curious custom in Venice, that. is 
fnid to be centuries old, It is the feeding the 


The palaces of Venice are not all on tlie Grand 
Canal. A perfect network of smaller water- 


ways threads the city, and on almost every one 


of these, ‘however marrow, you see palaces. 
Sometimes, as you lie back on the cushions of 


pigeons, in St. Mark’s Piazza, at noonday. By | your’ ‘gondola, lost in reverie, you are startled 


lung custom the birds have come to know oats | 
be and their immunity. Before the great | 

“near St. Mark’s begins to strike twelve. | 
be “is to be seen. But no sooner does ' 
the first resound from the giant’s hammer, | 
than the birds begin to flutter down, at first in 
nairs, then in dozens, then by hundreds. By’ 
the time the last stroke of twelve has died away, 
while yet it is echoing and re-echoing, the pave- 
It is the habit of trav- } 
elers to resort to the Piazza at this hour, to 
throw crumbs of bread to the pigeons ;-and the 
memory of this. noonday experience is one of 
the pleasantest that the ‘ forestieri’’ carry away 
with them. 


by the sharp warning cry of your gondolier, 
and find yourself being whirled around a sud- 
den turn into a side canal, and under the most 
picturesque of corner balconies. At:other-times 
, you land where some tiny open space gives you 
a few feet to walk on, and passing into a court- 
yard, come upon a casa that was old before 
Marco Polo traveled into *‘far Cathay.’ Bvery- 
where you see churches—some of them exqui- 
sitely bédutiful. The Church of the Frari, that 
of Santa Giovanni and Paoli, that of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, that of Santa Maria della 
Saltite, and a dozen others, are the most inter- 
esting. In the Academy of Fine Arts is a 
very fine collection of pictures, by Titian, Tin- 


The time cannot be far remote, unless 
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sevetto, Paul ‘ibeibiin, and diana’ native ar- ; 
tists; and nowhere, bye-the-bye, do you see 
Tinterettos or Véroneses in such perfection as 
you do at Venice. 
The excursions in the vicinity of Venice are } 
all picturesque, and are, of course, all by water. : 
One of the first you make is to the Armenian ; 
Convent, which lies a few miles to the south 
of Venice. It was here that Byron studied with ; 
the monks. A few miles still further to the 
south is the Lido, a narrow strip of land that ‘ 
separates Venice and its surrounding islands } 
from the open gulf. Here the Venetians resort ; 
for sea-bathing, in the sultry mouths of summer. ; 
To the north of Venice lies Torcello, of which } 
we have already spoken; and half way between 
the two, Murano, famous for its glass-works, ; 
It was here that the glass was made that was so ; 
much sought after two or three centuries ago, | 
and pieces of which now, when perfect, bring | 
such fabulous prices from connoisseurs. Within 
the last generation, the art has beeh revived, 
and is now carried on quite successfully aanin. 
The lagoons are so shallow, 
that when the tide is out a 
large portion of them becomes 
bare. But when the tide is in, 
you see a wide waste of water, 
with only a few islands here 
and there, on which are low 
white buildings, oceasional 
campaniles, and long fows of 
black eypresses. By a éuridts 
optical illusion, these islands 
do not appear to lie on the sur- 
face of the water, but to float 
in the air, just above it. The 
water itself is like no other 
water. It is clear and translu- 
cent, but of ever shifting hues ; 


chite, now opalescent. Some- 
times, by moonlight, the effeet 
out on the lagoons is inexpres- 
sibly weird. You seem, as your 
gondola steals along, to be in a 
land of eld. 

I recall many excursions; but 
particularly one: on the day 
we went to Torcello. The after- 
noon was far spent, before we 
could tear ourselves away from 
the- curious old church and 
cumpanile. . By the time we 
were abreast of Murano, on our 
way back. the sun was setting, 


‘to glimmer all along the city front. 


Bie 
hills © on the mainlaad, to the wortlwitet; in mr 
houettes of intense black. Before us, fur away, 
vague and indistinct, lay the city. 
vague, indeed, that at first we might have thought 
it a fog-bank, but fora sparkle of red light that 
broke from it, here and there, where the sunset 
lit up the upper window of some lofty palace. 
As we drew nearer, however, the gloom lifted. 
The undistinguishable mass began to * assume 
shape. First appeared the long line of white 
buildings fringing the water. Then came the red- 
tiled roofs of the houses. Next} the domes of 
the churches. © Lastly, rising over all, the tall 
campaniles, like black fountains shooting up into 
the sky. As the twilight deepened, lights began 
They shot 
down and out, reflected in the still water. The 
buildings behind seemed to rise: to float in the 
air; we floated with them; and the enchanted 
islands all around us rose and floated, too. 

Even when we reached our hotel, the illusion 


It was so 


‘ could hardly be shaken off: we were still, as it 
were, living in a dream, in a land of dreams. 
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AN INNOCENT BYSTANDER.* 





BY AGNES JAMES. 





1. { Not at all,”’ she answers, with a light laugh. 

Dazzze of lights and jewels, rainbows of color, ‘It was quite my own fault. People who dunt 
odors of flowers and perfumes, swaying figures and } dance are always in the way, at dancing-parties. 
fioating drapery, as the “dancers dancing in time” } Innocent bystauders have no business here.” 
go by to the soft strains of stringed instruments. ‘Ah, that is sarcastical, as Artemus Ward 
And Eleanor Page stands watehing it, with a! says. 1 wonder what comments you have becn 
pleased young face. A sudden shock startles her. making on us, as we gyrated befure your severe 

“I beg your pardon,” a geutleman’s | eyes.” As he speaks, he bends his handsone 
exclaims, earnestly. head a little, to look into her eyes. 

“Oh, my dear! Have we killed you?” laughs | She meets his glange laughingly, but without « 
Annette Mallory, breathlessly. Then the speaker } trace of coquetry. 
puts up her white, jeweled hand, gives her; ‘Are they severe?” she says. ‘I certainly 
fluffy yellow braids and bangs a readjusting pat ; have aot been severe in my thoughts. It seems 
or two, unwinds her train from its tangle around ; to me that almost everyone is nice, good-looking, 
her own and Eleanor’s feet, and floats off again. ; well-bred, well-dressed. Is it the gaslight, do 

‘Who is the pretty little girl we so nearly ‘ you think, er—what?”’ 


Q 





annihilated?’ asks Annette’s partner. ' Dave shakes his head, and smiles. ‘It is the 
“That is the Miss Page I told you of. My ; glamor of youth, good-nature, and—perhaps— 
Aunt Sarah’s husband’s niece.” ‘ a first Visit to New York.” 


«Country cousin, eh,” he says, laughing. ; Eleanor stiles back, and says: 
“ Yes, if you call that ‘cousin.’ But sheisa; “It is true that I am dazzled by this won- 
dear little thing—quite a pet of mine. And derful. great city. I have seep nothing but what 





a 







she looks really nice to-night, doesn't she?” < is beautiful, as yet.” 

“Yes—rather,”” Dave Hazlehurst says, with’ Da his head skeptically. 
the lack of enthusiasm he finds it expedient to! “ ow you are not all perfect,’ she 
use in prifising one girl to another. : says, ly. “1 have heard a deab of gos- 


Half an hour afterwards, he saunters up to | sip, since I came here, about some of you,” 
Miss Mallory, and says, carelessly: ‘Introduce’ ‘Is it quite in order to ask what they sail 
me to Miss Page, please. Really, I ought to beg } about me?’ Daye asks, lazily. ‘For that, 
her pardon for my awkwardness.”’ ‘ ; Suppose, is what you mean.”’ 

He has glanced once or twice at the girlish Eleanor looks at. him coolly. 
figure, seated now amongst the chaperones wet | “Are you sure—quite sure—that they even 
wall-flowers, and somehow it pleases his fastidi- ‘ mentiuned your name? I do not like to mortify 
ous taste. The dress, of some soft white material, you, but—” 
with clouds of tulle close up around the throat, ; She pauses, with a very natural air of hesita- 
and sprays of pink wild-roses at throat and } tion and regret, that.surprises Dave into a hearty 
waist, just suits the slender figure and the pure laugh. But all the same, he knows that they 
fresh young face. ; have talked about him, and when he sees a quiet 

In a moment, he is bowing before her, with i little smile stealing around Miss Page’s mouth, 
his most gracious, courtliest bow; and she has} he knows also that she is recalling something 
raised her gray-blue eyes, bent her head with its | they have said of him. So she is. She remem- 
braids of soft light-brown hair, and given him a) bers just how Annetie Mallory looked, as she 
calm lady-like smile and greeting. Country; said: ‘‘Dave Hazleburst!, Oh, he is+well, 
cousin she may be; but no wild rose, om ifs) they say he is my special—friend. He is 
mother stem, could be less fluttered by the notice } awfully swell, you know. Rieh, and clever, 
of “His Royal Highness ;” for that is what all and handsome, and all that. Has « yacht, and 
the girls call Dave Hazlehurst. ; belongs to the Westchester Hunt,. and—oh, 

‘* How awkward you must have thought me, you'll see him to-morrow outing He never 
just now, Miss Page,” he says, finding a vacant | misses coming’ to us.’’ 
chair, and _— possession of it. > ‘The little conscious smile, the pretty air of 

(36 
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taking her into confidence, with which Miss 
Mallory had said this, gave Eleanor reason to 
believe that Dave was deeply in love with her 
cousin; and to-night she has been watching the 
lovers with friendly interest. But not a word 
of all this, of course, does she. betray to Dave. 

** Miss Page,’ Dave says now, ‘‘ since you will 
not dance, will you come for a quiet little stroll 
thrqugh the conservatory? I shail be so much 
obiliged.”’ 

Eleanor is a little surprised. | But after an 
instant’s hesitation she rises, and goes with him. 
After awhile, they sit down on a rustic seat, 
where a white rose bends ovér and touches 
Eleanor’s cheek with its soft: petals, and a tangle 
of tropical vines and gorgeous scarlet blossoms 
form a background:for the girl’s white slender 
figure. And so an hour goes by, that seems to 
Dave only a few minutes. | 

Late in the evening, Miss Mallory encounters 
Mr. Hazlehurst in one of the drawing-rooms, 

‘““Where have you been all this time?’’ she 
demands, eagerly. ‘Nobody could find’ you.” 

“Oh, I have been prowling about here until 
five minutes age, when I found your father was 
going to escort your little friend, Miss Page, 
back to her boarding-house, and I relieved him 


of that duty, It’s just around the corner, ‘you 
know.” ; 
“Yes. Thanks. You are ¥ery good. The 


poor ehild: had to go early, I suppose, because of 
Aunt Sarah, who is an invalid and full of whims ;’ 
and ‘Eleanor etme to New York to take care of 
her,” Miss Mallory adds, carelessly. 

“1 wonder if shé finds it entertaining,” Dave 
remarks, pulling his mustache thoughtfully. 

Miss Mallory shrugs her pretty 
“On the contrary, quite the — t 
she laughs. © ©) tah: 

The musicians glide into a new ime BORO it 

““May I have the plessurs; Miss Annette ?” 
Dave says, and they w together. 


sasha) pre 





SKATING ‘it the Central Park. A. clear, 
bracing winter day. Sunlight on the spatkling 
white ¢xpanses of snow and the glittering gray 
ice of the lake, where a thousand skaters glide} 
and wheel to the music of their ringing: skates: | 

Eleanor has come with the Mallorys, and 
stands looking through the glass front of the 
waiting-room : a little wistfully, it-must be con- 
fessed. Mrs;"Mallory and another matron are 
talking gossip beside her; while Annette’s 


attendant caValier puts on her skates, takes her 
hand, and off they whisk into the centre of ‘the 


Eleanor never looked prettier. Her coquettish 
little bonnet; her wrap, lined with white; her 
becoming walking-dress, were, each and all in 
their way, perfection; and, after all, a stylish 
and beconiing costume makes even the most 
beautiful girl more beautiful still, She feels that 
it would be nice to try, thouglishie is really no 
skater, and has declined to.goowith Annette. It 
is snowing slightly, but this does not deter the 
skaters. She loses sight of Annette very soon, 
and begins: to watch a gentleman who is 
doing the ‘outside: edge” ‘very beautifully. 
The tall fine figure comes gliding along, with 
folded arms; swaying carelessly from side to 
side, the very perfection of indolent grace, 
moving, apparently, with mo more effort than ‘it 
costs a bird to balance itself. as it sails on wide- 
spread wings. It is Davé Hazlehurst, and while 
Eleanor looks, he catches sight of her, wheels 
‘short around, and skates to shore. She loses 
sight of: him; for  little/while, and then hears 
his pleasant voice ,beside: her. 

‘‘Miss Page! You don’t intend to be an inno- - 
cent ‘bystander this afternoon also, do you?’’ he . 
asks, smiling, and ‘holding out his hand: 

Eleanor thinks it is very nice in Annette’s 
lover to be so ¢ordialiand kind to her, and she 
gives him her hand freely.. 


“T am afraid I ¢an only look on again,’’ she - 


says. « ‘I can’t skate.’’ 

“ But you can try,” he says, laughing. ‘‘ Come - 
with me. I will:take exellent care of you. Let « 
me bring you some skates,”’ 

Eleanor hesitates. 


“Indeed, I should like it very’ mueh,’’ she ~ 


replies; “but the truth is, I should be horvibly - 
\afraid: too,\and so awkward that you:would ‘be - 


} ashamed of me.” 


Dave looks at the light, graceful little figure in. 


| the -prettyy, h walking-dress, of dark-green. - 
He thinks wsearcely be awkward under. - 
ary circumstances. 


Dave puts « great deal of. entreaty in voiceand: 
¢yes, as he urges her “we we! ahd Eleanor -: 


finally yields... ; 
Half an hour later, when Annette Mallory eoimes 
sailing past th is on very 





well indeed. — 


oo ae ‘apd “both her hands: are | 


clasped: tight im those of Mr. Hazlehurst, who is 
skating backwards, and praising, encouraging, . 
and laughing at and~with his pretty) puyil.. 
Annette flashes past them, dnd it occurs to her 
that Eleanor is almost, pretty enough to be dan- 
getous ; forshe looks upon Dave Hazlehurst as 





brilliant restless throng. 
Vou. LXXXITI.—3. 


her property; the captive of her own bow and 
spear. 


* 
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“Will you come to the Rink with me to- 
morrow afternoon; Miss Page?’ asks Mr. Hazle- 
hurst, as he kneels to unfasten Eleanor’s skates. 
He is looking up at. her, with'the most persua- 
sive expression in his very handsome dark eyes. 
Eleanor, standing on one foot and resting her 


hand on his r, answers’ readily enough : 
“Certainly, oo be troubled with such 
a novice as Tam.) ©) /!) é; 

** And you have'really enjoyed it?’ he asks, 
anxiously, smiling up at her rosy sparkling face. 

“Enjoyed it? It was splendid!’ 

* Better than being a bystander ?”’ 

He is rather needlessly long about unfastening 
those skates; but she does look so fresh and 
pretty, and the little hand rests’so quietly on his 
shoulder. 

**Oh, yes! So much better!’ 

It was a fortnight later, when one of Hazle- 
hurst’s friends said to him: 

**Look here, Dave.’ Whio is: the pretty little 
girl you have been. skating »with so often 
lately 2?” 

‘* Have I been skating very often with any 
one girl, my dear fellow?’ Dave asks, com- 
posedly. 

“Yes, you have. You were with her yester- ; 
day. A nice little fair-haired thing. No cham- 
pegne and soda about that hair,’ I'll wager; and 
no sham about her complexion. Real roses 


there.” 


“Ah, yes, I know whom you mean. . Those 


-are wild roses, Conrad: A. little country cousin 
.-of Miss Mallory’s,’”’ Dave answers, carelessly. 


‘*Indeed. I’ve mever seen her at the Mal 


Li) 


lorys’. 
pie she isn’t there. She’s boarding near 


i them.” 


‘Ah! Introduce me, can’t you?” 
“Couldn't possibly do it, my-bay! sdiarelansited 
ing an invalid aunt, a regular dld Tartar. Runs 
out with me sometimes, because ]’m a friend of 


| the family, you know; bat she has no time for 


visitors.” And Dave saunters off. 
“Puppy !’ he mutters to himself... ‘As if I 
— him —— ‘pure little 


: souk’> a: Gee 2) SRR 


“ Ah, ha!” ditracies Coit nny a 
Hazlehurst. I wonder ifthe Mallorys know 
how attentive he is to the ‘Titde may 


cousin,’ 


—__ 

IIl. 
MEANTIME, poor Aunt Sarah, whom Eleanor 
has come to New York to nurse, is ailing and 
nervous and miserable enough. . Her head 


«buzzes, and her nerves jangle: she is, in conse- 


} quence, fretful and exacting at times; but she is 
very good to Eleanor, and gives her more pretty 
dresses than the child had ever owned before. 
She is glad, too, that Eleancr’s kind friend, Mr. 
Hazlehurst, comes so often to take her skating, 
or walking, or to a‘matinee, and spends so many 
evenings with her, in that usually solitary waste, 
the boarding-house parlor, She can hear 
through the register the murmur of their 
$ voices—her room is over the parlor—the sound 
of laughter, and sometimes Eleanor’s soft clear 
voice singing. Her tap on the floor brings 
Eleanor running: upsteirs instantly, so Aunt 
Sarah does not feel neglected, but is» glad the 
t oh has some recreation. So the ‘regular 
} Tartar’? reads and nods and dreams upstairs, 
and Eleanor and Daye chat and laugh and sing 
downstairs. 

One night, Eleanor is singing; and the words 
are those of ‘‘ Douglas.’’ 








Q 
§ “Stretch out your hands to me, Douglas, Douglas! 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew, 
? As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas— 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true!” 
} Exquisitely . sweet, soft,,and touching, the 
; girl's voice thrills, almost falters, in the last 
cadence of. the sad. little song. 

Dave leans .against the piano, with folded 
} arms, looks down at the floor, and does not 
pang: for a moment...Then he moves slightly, 
and half sighs. Eleanor looks up at him: sud- 
denly, and laughs, 


she asks, lightly. 

Dave smiles, and shakes his head. 

“Do you know that gou have the most sym- 
beiete-: voice I ever hah Miss Page,’’ he 


“Have I? I know a alae alk ta 
fashioned to you,” she answers... ~ 

“Youhave had the good, taste to select songs 
that are never out Gf date; at least, never, when 





sung as you sing them.’ 
‘Don’t flatter me,.please,’’ Eleanor says, 
‘reprovingly. “You know our little Virginia 


; Village is quite out of the-world. There was no 
} one there to teach me to sing, no opportunity to 
hear new music. We all sing the same songs, 
‘long after the real world has done with them.” 
} « Wouldn’t you like to live in what you call 
the real world? To live in New York?” Dave 
asks. ‘To have your lovely voice trained by 
the first masters of music? To hear all the 
divine singers and players on instruments? To 
see everything that is worth seeing—” 

‘Stop, please,’ Eleanor says, with a pretty, 
imperative gesture. “Of course I’d like all 





‘(Is that a sigh of relief that my wailis over?” 
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that. Six weeks in New York have taught me 
what life is, But I know I don’t belong to this 
real world. I am only an innocent bystander, 
and I hope I may go home unhurt, and be con- 
tented to live our stupid little life there.” 

“But you need not go back,” Dave begins, 
impulsively. “If you choose—if you will—” 

‘If I could!’ Eleanor breaks in, impatiently. 
“There are so many dreadful ‘if’s’ to every- 





thing.” 

‘There is but one ‘if’ here,’’ Dave says, in a 
low tone. ; 

There is an expression on his face that pure } 
zles Eleanor. 

“What do you mean ?”” she asks, a sien 
curiously. 


Dave lifts his head, hesitates a moment, and is 
just about to speak, when tap, tap, .goes Aunt 
Sarah’s stick on the floor above, and Eleanor 
flies from.the room. 

But that instant’s gaze into Dave Hazlehurst’s 
deep, dark earnest eyes has set her wondering— ' 
set her heart beating and her cheeks glowing. 
Is it possible that he can mean—what his eyes 
said? Eleanor has had lovers before, in her 
twenty years of life; and they haye looked at ; 
her—as Dave Hazlehurst looke oe that one 
moment, 

Aunt Sarah is very neryous to-night.. Eleanor 
comes down at last, after a long absence. Daye 
is seatéd at the piano, softly touching the keys, 
and whistling gently the.air of ‘Douglas.’ He 
springs up, as she enters, and looks, eagerly at 
her. ad i ; 
‘Am Ito stay or go ™hensks, quickly, 
‘You must go, ['m afraid,” aT 
smiling. “Tgan’t leave her 

“ Well—if I must,” he says as os Mies 
tented shrug of pte vi Ae all,” he 
adds, ‘‘it js very good in her even-to-Jet you go 
out of her sight. If I were a aia aunt, 
say—I should be more exacting,’ 

Eleanor langhs and 7% isahe ia glad he is 
not. her aunt then.” 

“On ye whole, I am wee igiad of that 
myself,” he says, gravely... 

Then he y, reluctantly ; holding 
her hand long.,emough to gall the quick color 
into her cheeks, and reminding her, more than 
once of her enn a ittailit him to- 
MOFTOW.,.., . », 

But Eleangr,, ann she returns to ben coat, is 
hardly herself, , Her aunt. notices it, aaneniiy 
says, rather tartly : 

“What are you thinking of, child? | T asked 
for the hair-brush; not the cough-syrup.”’ 

Eleanor laughs and blushes, and looks so} 





pretty that poor withered Aunt Sarah dns 
her down to kiss her glowing cheek, and forgives 
her carelessness. 

And the child goes on making blunders, while 
her thoughts are busy with the puzzling ques- 
tion: “Is it possible he loves me, instead of 
Annette Mallory ?” 

6 

In two weeks more. she does not ask herself 
this question at all. In actions, looks, tones—in 
everything but the actual words, Daye Hazle- 
hurst has said a thousand times, ‘“ I love you.” 

His eyes say it now, as he sits leaning forward 
a little, playing with Eleanor’s glove, w hich she 
has just drawn off, and watching her face. 

It_is twilight, and firelight, in the parlor. 
The low fire sends out a red cozy glow, and the 
two cushioned chairs, into which Dave- and 
Eleanor have sunk, are drawn close before it, 
They haye been walking, and Eleanor’s cheeks 
are glowing,. , ‘ 

“Next week 2?” Dave is saying, in a surprised, 
regretful tongs it, possible you go so soon ?”’ 

“It is not T have been here two months, 
and Aunt Sa; 8 50 much better now, that,she 
can. spare me. Afgt they want me, at home,” 
Eleanor says, with her,eyes fixed on the fire, 

““Yes—yery; naturally—but—’ Dave stops 
abruptly, and then goes on, ‘ “Well L will see 
you every day. until you do go.” 

Eleanor gazes in the. fire, and does, not ‘speak, 
Daye is,silent, too.. A moody look is on his face. 

‘Are you. very, glad to. go?’’ he asks, sud- 
denly, looking keenly into the girl’s face, ‘Is 
there any, neagon—anyone you care very much 
to see at home ?”’ ; 

Eleanor glances at him, colors vividly, and 
answers, with a laugh; ‘‘ Anyone? - Why, there 
are dozens of people, I care to:see.”’ 

‘* But.is there anyone that you care a great deal 
for? . More, for instance, do for—me,??’ 

Daye, as he speaks, q' Jays his hand 
upon the little ungloved on that lie clasped 
on Eleanor’s Jap. 

Eleanor does not speak, In, fast, there is not 
much need for words, Her grimson, cheek, the 
little fluttering sigh that heaves her breast, and 
the shy drooping of her pretty head, speak for 
her. Dave knows that he may keep. the soft 
hands he has taken. He clasps them closer, and 
bends to whispers . _ 

« Eleanor, my little darling, do you love me?” 

A sudden. sound of voices and footsteps, and 
someone approaches the parlor-door. 

“Oh, confound it all !’’. ejaculatcs Dave, under 
his breath. 
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Two ladies come rustling in. But by that} 
time he is decorously. standing by the hearth, ; 
drawing on his gloves, and saying, 

“You told me you would be occupied this 
evening. I may come, then to-morrow—at three 
o'clock’? You will walk with me?” 

Yes,” Eleanor replies. Her hand rests in 
his close, firm grasp for one second; and she} 
meets one swift laughing gleam from his eyes, 
as he cavalierly turns his back on the intruders, 
and ticks Eleanor’s glove into his breast-pocket. 
Then he is gone. 

The next morning, Annette Mallory comes to } 
pay Eleanor a visit. 

“Why, how lovely you look, you dear pretty 
child!” she exclaims, as Eleanor enters the 
parlor to receive her. ‘And so you are going 
home next week? I am too sorry to hear it. 
Really ‘going, are you?’ 

“Yes, really; but how did you know it?” 
Eleanor says. 

“Oh, Dave told me, of course—last night. ; 
But you will come again soon? In the spring— 
about May, won't you? I'really want you. A 
special occasion, you know,” laughs the young 
lady, dropping her dark lashes: prettily. 

“Oh! ‘You are going to be married,” Eleanor ° 
cries. ‘I must not ask to whom, I suppose ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, you may. Because I know I can 
trugt you never to tell anyone. But can’t you 
guess? You know him very well. Indeed, he 
likes you so much, that I am almost jealous. He 
praises you so; says you are such a dear, artless 
little thing.’ A year ago, I should have been wild 








with jealousy, because really he used to be the 5 
most horrid flirt. But now, Dave and T under- ; 
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When Mr, Hazlehurst comes, in the afternoon, 
Eleanor’s card is brought down to him, with the 





; scribbled words: ‘‘I am very much. engaged, 


and must beg you to excuse me, this afternoon.” 
Dave hastily scribbles back: ‘I shall call this 
evening, then,” and goes away, puzzled and 
provoked. Eleanor pauses a second, in her 
packing, to Lens Tae front-door close heavily. 
She is working swiftly and silently, with very 
bright eyes and a very red spot on each cheek. 
Poor, bewildered Aunt Sarah is crying, scolding 
a little, wondering, lamenting, and making 
Eleanor a fresh present every five minutes. 
“Take this lace, child. I'll never wear it 
again. It’s very unkind in you to leave me like 
this. There is my fur-lined circular. I always 
meant you to have that. J shan’t go out of the 
house, this winter; and you will freeze to death 
traveling without it, this weather. Oh, my dear 
little Eleanor, if you only belonged to me.” 
Dave calls again in the evening. ‘Miss Page 
has gone away,’ is the message he receives. 
‘«Gone?” he cries. ‘Yes, gone home,” the ser- 
vant replies: “she went away before dark.” 
“You're surely mistaken,” persists Dave. ‘‘ No, 
for she took her trunks.’”” ‘‘ Did—did she leave 
no message ?’’ stammered Dave. ‘No, she left 
no message for anyone.”” Then Dave asks to see 
Aunt Sarah ; but the reply is: ‘Mrs. Page can 
see no one to-night. She is not at all well.” 
So Dave goes away, baffled, anxious, angry. 





7. 
Anp all this time, Eleanor, who has crossed 
the ferry before dark, because she will go 
without an escort, is sitting in the waiting-room, 





stand each other 80 perfeetly—oh, I have told? in Jersey City, wishing it was time for the train 
you, haven’t I?’ This with the prettiest little } to start. Yet, when it is time: When the train 
shriek of dismay. ‘‘But rémember, you must ; does start: With it goes thundering on through 
not breathe it. On honor, you know. ‘Now I: the dark night, taking her further and further 
must run on. TF only called for one minute.” from New York—and from Dave—a wild regret 
Eleanor is cons¢ious of a little stream of babble } seizes her. 
and laughter, falling on her stunned brain for'a} If she could only have seen him once more. 
few moments longer. She hears her own voice ; It is impossible that he could have meant to 
replying carelessly, even laughing. When the; trifle with her so. Perhaps he is wretelied, too, 
door closes behind her visitor, she goes slowly | thinking how he has grown to love her, tincon- 
upstairs to her 6wn room, sits down on her little ; sciously, while he is in honor hound to Annette. 
white bed, and folds her hands in her lap. She } But then memory goes: back té the many times 
does not ery. She is utterly, tearlessly wretched. } when he has sought her out, deliberately, per- 





Grief, and shame, and indignation, sweep over 
her soul in stormy billows. It is pride, at last, 
that stings her into action. 
“T will never see him 
‘‘He shall never know 


.’ she thinks. 
he has hurt me— 


sistently. It was not accidental “his constant 
association with her. 

“Oh, why did he ever look at me—ever speak 
to me?” she thinks. «TI never t#ied to attract 
him. Oh, it was cruel; wicked in him. But 
nobody—nobody shall ever know—”’ 





deceived me—broken my heart.” For she does 
think, poor little soul, that her heart is broken, 
and that she will die of this great wound. 


All night long, in the dim car, thundering on 
; through the darkness. Sometimes weeping pas- 
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sionate bitter tears; sometimes worn out with; Dave is the first to speak. It is hurriedly 
grief, and dozing uneasily; and then waking to ; anxiously. 
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fresh tortures of thought ahd memory. 

No wonder she reached home, the next day, 
pallid, exhausted, almost ill. 

“Dear me, child! What have you been 
doing to ‘yourself?”’ her mother cries, in dis- 
may. ‘And why didn’t you telegraph that 
you were coming? Come right upstairs to 
bed; you look utterly broken down.” 

Two weeks have passed since Eleanor has 
éome home. Fourteen weary and heavy days! 
She has tried to take up her old life. But alas, 
she cannot. She drags through it all listlessly, 
never cross; even spasmodically gay, if any- 
one is looking at her; then sinking again into 
silence and bitter retrospect. And all night 
she lies awake and cries, And that, for a girl 
of twenty, who used to laugh and sing all day, 
and sleep eight hours tranquilly at night! - 

“Put down that sewing, Eleanor, and go 
straight out to walk,” her mother says, one 
day. And she watches the girl’s slender fig- 
ure, passing down the walk to the gate, and 
wonders anxiously ‘‘what is the matter with 
the child? She has worked herself to death 
trying to humor Sarah’s whims, I suppose. I 
wish I had not let her go to New York.” 

In an hour Eleanor comes back, as pale, weary, 
and heayy-eyed as when she went away. 

“Somebody in the parlor wants to see you, 
Miss Ellie,” announces a servant, who meets 
her in the hall. ‘ 

Eleanor opens the parlor door listlessly, 
saying to herself *it is only one of the girls.” 
The parlor is a pleasant, tty room, warm 
with firelight, fragrant with the breath of 
blooming hyacinths. Ps eanor enters, advances 
one step—and sees Dave Hazlehurst coming 
quickly to meet her. _ ies i a 

She stands, white and s if’ sh 
frozen; and he stops, too; 
the pallid ghost of pretty 
Ashe tase before him. a 










ze, that 





“‘Eleanor’”’ he cries, “‘ what, what have you 
been doing with yourself?” 

“Why have you come here?’ Eleanor falters 
out. She hardly knows her. own voice, it is 
so hard and cold. She takes hold of the back 
of a chair to keep herself from falling. 

‘* Because I could not stay away !’’ says Daye, 
vehemently. <‘‘You have treated me coolly 
enough, heayen knows! I ought to be sure 
, that you don’t care a straw for me; but I loye 
you so dearly, that—” 

Stop!” Eleanor says, haughtily, ‘Please 
understand, first, that I know of your engage- 
ment to Annette Mallory—”’ 

«‘What!’’ Dave exclaims, in intense astonish- 
‘ment. ‘Are you dreaming, child?’ he adds. 
‘**T am not—never was—never Will be, engaged 
to Miss Mallory. Who told you I was?” 

But Eleanor does not answer. She sinks 
into the chair, and covers her face with her 
hands. 

‘“Who told you?’ demands Dave, again. 

“Dont ask me, please!’ Eleanor says, faintly. 

“Jt was Annette Mallory herself,’ crics 
Dave, in great wrath. “She is false—well, 
beyond words. She told me you were engaged 
to someone here. That kept me from asking 
you to marry me long ago. When did she 
tell you this precious. story ?”’ 

“The day I left New York,”’ Eleanor answers, 
with a little sob. Then she looks up at Dave 
with her soft eyes full of tears. The grim 
look goes away from his face. He kneels down 
by her, and takes her hands. in his. 

‘‘And that made you refuse to see me, and 
leave’ without a word to me?” he asks, re- 
proachfully. 

« Yes—and—it almost broke my heart to think 
you had been—flirting with me,’’ Eleanor sobs. 

But what matter is it, how many tears she 
sheds now, since they are such happy tears, 
} and are shed in Dave's arms? 


¢ 
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| Waryymorning chased away the night, Wf bad te .\ Alas, thought I, when souls are born, 
_» The snowflakes lay all and white ; r emit t like the snowflakes of the morn: 
No soil of earth had j from their Maker's hand divine, — 
© "05 mar the purity of heaven, ” *’ Spotless and bright and pure they shine. 


> Butt neath the noonday sun’s bright my 
4” crushed and soiled the. snowflakes lay ; 
So black: with soot and stains of earth, 
That they disgraced their heavenly birth. 


But ére"they #éuch' thie noon of life, 

., They're crished end marred with passion’s strife; 
So soiled and stained with sins of earth, © 
They oft disgrace their heavenly birth. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE crowning success was won at last! Mrs. } 
Treherne had made her three reverences to 
royalty, and had received a special compliment 
from her sovereign’s lips. Now, as she passed 
through the mob of fine ladies and gentlemen, to 
reach the staircase, open murmurs of admiration 
followed her on her way. 
The high and mighty dame who had been 
induced to present her, partly because it was 


ever, 

* Yes, yes; you've got what you wanted,” she 
said. ‘But I doubt if you've head enough to 
follow up your triumph! I can tell you one 
thing, though: if I’d known, even last night, 
that there'd be those ridiculous paragraphs in 
this morning’s papers, I’d_ have stopped in bed ; 
and you might have used your train to wipe 
your tears on.” 

‘Your grace las been so kind; oh, I cannot 
even thank you; I haye no words!” murmured } 
Mrs. Treherne, looking in her companion’s face, 
with a smile which would have caused any mas- 
culine head to reel. 

But the old duchess’ head was formed of 
stronger material, and the monosyllable with 
which she responded sounded very much like 
* Stuff!” 

After an instant she added, aloud, however: 
‘Well, it’s done, and you really are a pretty 
creature; and perhaps you told the truth, when 
you said you didn’t know what. the papers were 
printing. The ‘ new professional beauty,’ indeed. 
And to be presented by me. Upon my word!” 

Luckily there was no opportunity for the 
ancient lady to work herself further into.a 
passion. People crowded ‘UP; some gouty gen- 
eral claimed the duchess’ attention ; and Florence ; 
Treherne, dizzy and fairly intoxicated by the in- 
cense of adihiring looks and words, remembered 
nothing more distinctly, till she found herself 
seated in her carriage, and heard Colonel 
Stretton’s rapid whisper. ‘The triumph has 
only begun,” he said, as he leaned one arm on 
the coach window, ‘You will admit, at last, 


that the most devoted of your friends has 
proved a prophet.” 
Even in this supreme moment, as Florence 
glanced pe at him, with his half-mocking 
(42) : 





smile on his cold, handsome face, a sudden 
reminder of her husband’s warning struck her 
like a chill. 

“Take care, Florence!’’ Mr. Treherne had 
said. ‘You call that man your friend—see to 
it, that he doesn’t prove your evil genius,’’« 

The thought faded as quickly as it had come, 
and was succeeded by a certain feeling of irrita- 
tion against her husband, as one who was ready 
and determined to stand between her and pleas- 
ure, which, like too many in these days, she had 
grown to consider synonymous with happiness. 

But there was brief space for reflection of any 
kind. The evening, with its gay whirl, was at 
hand. She had an engagement at. the opera. 
Here, her success at the Drawing-Room had 
preceded her; and she had quite an ovation. 
Later, at the Duchess of Argent’s ball, she was 
the attraction of all eyes. Fine ladies stood on 
chairs, and fine gentlemen openly fought for 
places to see her to the best advantage. The 
scion of a royal house singled her out for 
marked notice. Her dominion, in a word, was 
established. She was the Society Queen of the 
season, 

The next morning had come, or what was 
morning to her; though it was well on towards 
four o'clock before she left her room. Languid 
and pleasantly weary, she sat sipping. her 
chocolate, glancing over the scores of notes 
and invitations that covered her table, in the 
intervals of r g the pencil-lined paragraplis 
in a pile of journals, which Colonel Stretton’s 


: thoughtfulness had provided. Elaborate deserip- 


tions of her toilette were given, the different 

items of her charms summed up, the full account 

rw ming success detailed with sick- 

ancy ; finally, she was hailed-as the 

newly-risen star, whose beams dimmed the lustre 

of every predecessor ; the great sensation of the 
season; the latest ‘‘ professional beauty.” 

_ It-was.a title against which her good taste and 

every good instinct of her nature revolted; yet 





_the sovereignty gratified her love of power. Alas, 


too, the newly-culminating tribute of adulation 
had become absolutely necessary to her vanity. 

The door opened suddenly, and her husband 
entered. At sight of him, Mrs. Treherne threw 
down the papers she held in her hand, saying, 
with a rather nervous laugh : 
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‘You quite startled me! Who would have 
dreamed of seeing you at home, at this hour?’ 
“Home?” he echoed, with a bitter em- 
phasis on the word, that brought.an accession of 
color to her cheeks. ‘“Home? I came to the 


house at this hour, because I knew it was the $» 


only one at which I was certain of finding you 
in.” : 

“Tt was very good of you,” she said, in her 
softest voice, and with her. most, radiant smile ; 


for, she thought that) a, little flattery: might } 


produce the effect.on him which it did: on 





expressed,’’ he said; ‘but when it is done in 
this coarse fashion; when.a woman submits to 
every license of word and look; when she 
becomes a show—’’ 

‘¢1 will leave you,'’ she broke in, rising. 

“No,” he'said: . * Have the goodness to stop 
for a little. There are some things I must say. 
We have been married two years and a half. 
Since the first six months, guided by your newly- 
awakened vanity and evil counsels, you have bent 
every energy of your nature to the position you 





~ al 


; have just gained. To do this, in spite of my 
other men, and so give her a reprieve from } 


advice, my warnings, my protestations, you have 


the lecture she so much dreaded. I/wish ! trampled under footiall that. was good and noble 


you would ‘come and: drive with me. Don’t ! 


forget that we are to dine at the marchionéss’.” 
She spoke as if this lady were the only mar- 
chioness in England, and so did everybody ; so 
grand and. mighty was ‘the dowager,. who, 
eighteen months _ before, would have scouted 
the idea that she should ever invite tlie Tre- 
hernes to one of her banquets. 

T, cannot go for a drive, but I shall’ be 
punctual | to our engagement,’” Mr. Treherne 
replied, with a cynical expression on his worn, 
tired features. ‘You must have worked too 
hard to obtain this honor, for me to forget! 
Besides, I suppose, even a professional beauty 
requires. the occasional presence and support of 
her husband.” He laughed, oh, so. bitterly ; 
then added, with a repressed passion that fairly 
startled her, from its contrast to his usual’ re- 
strained manner: ‘A professional beauty! 
Maybe you feel no shame in being one; but I 
feel that I have lived too long when I ‘have 
become a professional beauty’s husband.’’ 

‘« How ridiculous you:are,”’ she cried, angrily. 
‘‘As if the newspapers did ‘not always say all 
sorts of absurd things about noticeable people: 
nobody but you would dream of taking offence.”’ 

“We have indeed become noticeable people,” 
he said, ‘‘and in a way that makes me/ashamed 
to show my face. But there is something worse 
than that: it is to know that you glory in the 
notoriety.” 

‘* Coarse—brutal !””’ she exclaimed. “But ¥ 
have learned what to expect of: you. Any other 
man would feel a little pride in hearing his wife 
called—’’ 

“A professional beauty ?” ‘he interrupted. 

“In seeing her sought after and admired,” 
she went on, hastily ; ‘‘ but you-you: I wonder 
you. don’t try to shut me up where no one can 
see me: or perhaps you would like to mutilate 
my face; or have me catch small-pox.’’ 

‘I do understand a man’s pride in seeing his 
wife admired, when such admiration is fitly 





in you, and trampled on my heart, too—though 
not'that that counts.’ ! 

‘The old, old story,” she said, with a sneer. 
Yet all the while something in her soul shud- 


(dered and shrank from ‘this pieture of herself. 


But she. would not.yield.. 

“One with which I shall not trouble you 
again,” he said, ‘I learned long since that you 
married me for my money ; it is grievous that I 
have lost so much. ‘J/want to warn you that you 
must be careful of expenses; that you must 
make no debts. It is only by the utmost care 
that. I shall eseape ruin. You will be féted 
enough ouiside now. You can forego home 
entertainments. As for your conduct—” 

‘Take care, Mr. Treherne.”’ 

“T have no fear that you will be tempted into 
any wrong feeling: You have not heart enough. 
But. remember, that there are limits you cannot 
pass. A professional beauty, of course, must 
have her train of admirers. Take good heed to 
keep them in the plural number. I have no 
wife; no home. But so long as you do not make 
me seem to’ play the part of a complaisant hus- 
band to any special person, I shall not interfere. 
So long, ‘too, I will give you the support of my 
presence in public, often enough to ‘atisfy the 
conventionalities of the world.” 

In spite of the wreck Florence Treherne had 
made of her nature, it still retained sufficient of 
good for this outburst to move her. 

. “Noel, don’t say such dreadful things,” she 
exclaimed. 

It was my duty to tell you the truth once 
more,”’ he replied, in a voice that held more of 
pain than anger, severe as the words sounded. 
“You have wronged me and degraded your- 
self—” 

‘How dare you use such language?’ she 
broke in. “TR 

«« What other term would apply? Has it not 
been degradation to creep, and sue, and use petty 
deceit, endure slights, mortification—anything, to 
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obtain the desired:end? . An invitation to the 
house of some titled grandee. An opportunity 
to display your charms to some set higher up in 
the social scale than those you already knew.” 

‘‘No woman in London has a seeurer position 
to-day than mine,’’ she cried, ‘‘and-d have made 
it for myself.” é ; 

“Yes, and I have just told you by) what 
means,’’ he answered, ‘* But let us end the 
discussion here. I cannot help you. Now in 
regard to money, I will.send: you this evening a 
statement of what I can spare. for your personal 
expenses during the, season, You shall. have 
the checks regularly;) but. I cannot go one 
farthing beyond. ‘The bilis; you gave me are 
paid. They were wickedly large; but they were 
all; at least: you said'so?’’, 

“Yes, yes,’ she forced herself to say. 

“I have explained ito you already the exact 
condition of my affairs,’’ he went. on. “ You 
must regulate your expenses in accordance there- 
with. I cannot allow the extravaganee of the past 
year to continue. I am, at least, an honest man, 
and you must not tamper with my credit.’’ 

The door opened, anda servant announeed: 
«Colonel Stretton,”’, And Mr. Dreherne, after 
speaking a few polite words, to the visitor, left 
the room. Florence's; carefully-acquired: power 
of self-control enabled her to subdue her anger 
and trouble sufficiently to welcome her friend 
and ally with apparent econyposure. 

‘I thought you would come,’’ she said; as he 
bowed over the slender fingers she extended. 

“I om afraid 1. cane at an unfortunate 
moment,’’ returned he. “Our lord and master 
was evidently in one of his bad moods, though 
he tried to conceal it, and be! civil to'me. Ah, 
don't be vexed—surely you can trust me. » You 
must have some friend to whom you ean speak 
freely, and I at least know what you are forced 
to endure.” 

“He says my success is a positive disgrace.” 

‘The man is mad.) Any other fellow in: his 
place would be in the seventh heaven, with a 
wife admitted to be the most beautiful woman in 
Europe, and as witty and elever as beautiful. 
Good gracious, I lose patience. Don’t. think 
about him. Have you read thé papers I sent? 
The whole town is talking of you. ‘There'll be 
a crowd in the street to see your carriage pass. 
By the way, old Lady Pembroke has promised 
to drive you in the Park. I arranged that. It 
was very ry you should have some influ- 
ential person with you to-day.” 

* You never forget anything,’’ she exclaimed. 
“How can I ever thank you for all your good- 
ness ?”’ 








‘* One doesn’t try to thank one’s best friend—’’ 

‘And you are.miine. No other woman ever 
had one so: faithful,’ she interrupted, impul- 
sively extending her hand. 

‘You make me very proud and: happy,’”’ he 
answered, gazing at. her with earnest eyes, 
though no effort.could free his smile from the 
mocking, cynical expression. ‘May I say one 
thing more ?’’ 

‘*¥es, surely. Well?” 

Of course, money discussions lay at the bot- 
tom of Treherne’s crabbedness. Husbands are 
all alike.” 

“He frightens me. But indeed, I must be 
economical,” she said, excitedly. <‘I dared not 
tell him I still had heaps of unpaid bills; and 
he vows: shall make no.more.” 

“Though, of eourse, you must—everybody 
must,’ rejoined the Colonel, calmly. ‘+ But you 
need not tell him. Qnething you know. I shall 
beionly too grateful ifj.at any time, you will 
grant me a real friend's privilege—’’ , 

‘“No, no !’? she broke in; coloring to the very 
roots of her hair. *‘ Never that—never !”’ 

“Then your friendship does not’ go far,’” he 
said, sadly, ‘I should have hoped, if you found 
yourself in any serious difficulty, pecuniary or 
otherwise, that you could accept my help.” 

“In anything else. But.not money. No 
she cried, ‘‘Ah, don’t think me ungrateful. 
But you must never mention that again.”’ 

‘So be it,” he said. ‘But you will let me 
point out a way by which you can make some 
in a legitimate business fashion ?”’ 

ss?’ she asked, incredulously.’ ‘« Do tell me 
how.” 

“That new mining company, named after you, 
want to get a certain capitalist into their ranks. 
You could smile him into consent. I assure 
you, that the stocks the directors would put at 
your, disposal will soon realize enough to make 
you independent of Treherne’s parsimony.”’ 

She was startled at first; then angry. But he 
spoke so rapidly that she could not interrupt, 
though her refusal came decidedly enough when 
he ended. He ceased to urge; talked of other 
things; painted glowing pictures of the future, 
which made her eyes flash and her cheeks glow; 
and presently she was worlds away from the 
possibility of remembering her husband’s ¢oun- 
sels, or her own weak resolutions, 

They were interrupted by the entrance of a 
footman, with a basket of marvelous flowers, on 
the top.of which’ lay a note, to:the seal whereof 
the Colonel pointed with a smile, and then 
renewed his artful pleadings and advice. With 
a prince the foremost in her train, was she 
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likely to have a cloud upon her sky, unless she 
were wilfully obstinate? Why, what was' asked 
of her amounted to nothing. Grand ladies did 
such things daily. The great marchioness her- 
self would not hesitate. 

And before the tempter took his leave, Flor- 
ence Treherné had given the promise he wanted, 
and so drifted further away over the fathomless 
sea, whose perils were hidden by a glittering 
mirage, which she mistook for sunshine and the 
islands of content. 

CHAPTER II. 

THREE years before, Noel’ Treherne, ‘ithe 
relaxation from hard ‘work, in an‘sutuma trip in 
the country, found Florence Gaston in a quiet 
neighborhood of Devonshire. She had been 
born and brought up there, belonging to a family 
of gentlefolk, who, during several generations, 
had been more noted for beauty and'the temper- 
ament which we term artistic than for money 
or lands, or the practical talents that achieve 
such results. Treherne had réached middle age, 
having spent the last decade in a melancholy 
widowerhood, immersed in business; but making 
for himself more time for books and study than 
many men would have done. 

He was rich, though not. sufficiently’ so to 
attract notice in London; but to Florence and 
her relatives the wealth seemed immense. He 
fell madly in love with the beautifal’ girl; and 
she, whose glimpse of the world had been con- 
fined to a four weeks’ visit in town, where she 
had received just attention enough to awakew her 
latent vanity and love of display into active life, 
listened to the counsels of her family and the 
dictates of ambition, and colisented to beeome 
his wife. 

She smothered her heart, which had aivitide, 
spoken. She nearly broke that of the noble’ 
young fellow who had worshiped her; and, after 
a brief interval of courtship, married’ Noel 
Treherne. The first few months of matrimony 
were pleasant enough, being spent in wandering 
but at their close, the 


| She was as far aloof from the sphere of her ‘am- 
bition ‘as if still buried in the wilds of her native 
‘Devon. 

The only people of social importance whom 
‘she knew were the family of which her old lover 
had ‘been a younger son, and these magnates 
ignored her completely: What she read and 
heard, and the occasional glimpses she caught of 
the famous beauties of the day, kept her in a 
constant fever of desire to emulate their tri- 
umphs; and when fate put it in her power to 
oblige an old lady, with a pedigree nearly as 
‘long as the list of ‘hér debts, Florence thought 
herself the moat ms green creature under the 
sun, 

She displayed a talent that would have done 
honor to a diplomatist ; and circumstances aided 
her.’ A noted artist, whose acquaintance Tre- 
herne chanced to make, went wild over her, and 
painted her portrait for the spring exhibition. 
A’ popular poet followed suit by chanting her 
praises in melodious verse} and gradually Flor- 
euce found her horizon widening, the goal of her 
hopes gleaming in the distance. 

About this time, she ‘met Colonel Stretton, a 
man of forty, with fortune and an admirable 
position. No woman ever encouritered a worse 
guide; and, alas, Florence yielded implicitly to 
his counsels; received his powerful support; 
and by hard work, pérseverance, struggles, and 
heart-burnings, ‘toiled up to the pedestal on 
which she desired to be set. 

What her husband, a proud, rigid, over-scrupu- 
lous ‘man, endured, it is not difficult to imagine ; 
‘but he was powerless, as any hushand must be, 
‘when the wife openly sets his wishes at defiance. 
He learned, too, by accident, that even in the 
beginning, she had deceived him; she had jilted 
Jack Erlescourt, whom she loved, for wealth and 
position: But he kept his ‘knowledge secret: 
to avow it, would only render her more reckless 
and hard. Then came’ business anxieties and 
losses, and Florence’s extravagance helped both 
forward; for she would néither listen nor see— 
she’ was blinded, in truth, by the brightness, and 





newly-wedded pair returned to London, and 
Florence’s new existence began. It proved very } 
unlike her brilliant expectations: She had } 
dreamed of balls and other gayeties, of sécial ‘ 
success, and ani intimate acquaintance with’ the 
fashionable circles into which she had been 
granted a glanee; but not’ so much as a ray of 
this happiness came within her reach. Life ‘was 
dull and monotonous. Her few associates were 
persons with whom she had seareely a sympathy 
in common. Her husband’s pleasures were all 
of an intellectual sort, and did not attract her. 





deafened by the music, of the dangerous tide, 
which was rising higher and higher, and bear- 
ing her more swiftly on. 

This last winter she had spent in a round of 
visits from one stately country-seat to another; 
petted and féted. Her success grew apace— 
everything proved that; thé amiability of 
“women who had at” first fried ‘to frown her 
down as & possible dangerons rival; the friend- 
liness of paity-givers, eager by any means to 
render their entertainments attractive; the 
condescendingly approvitig notice’ of lofty social 
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dignitaries ; and surest sign of all, the obsequi- § 
ousness of trades-people, and the readiness of 
autocratic modistes and milliners to offer credit } 
to her rapidly-increasing needs. ; 

Then—still thanks to the Colonel—she secured 
an invitation to the castle of a foreign potentate, ; 
sojourning for.a few months in England; and 
while there, a mighty prince drank ‘her health ; 
as the Queen of Flowers, and avowed himself the 
most devoted of her subjects. - Scozes of fulsome 
paragraphs in the fashionable newspapers, mean- 
time, announced that she was to be the reigning 
beauty of the coming season. And the season } 
had begun. Florence’s presentation took place 
at the first Drawing-Room, and Colonel Stretton’s 
prophecies, and even her ambitious dreams, 
were fulfilled in the weeks that ensued. , 

Crowds followed her wherever she moved. 
Any entertainment, from a ball, to a bazar, that 
could with certainty advertise her presence, was } 
assured of success in advance. If she made _ 
little trip into the country, people collected at 
the railway stations to catch a glimpse of her as 
the train halted; .her photographs hung in every 
gallery; the favorite for the next Derby was ? 
christened after her; exploiters of stocks and 
foreign mines gave, her name, to their dazzling 
bubbles ; each step and smile and look was daily 
chronicled ; and she might absolutely be said to } 
go to bed and get up in public, according to the 
fashion of monarchs in former days. 

Her husband she scarcely saw from one week’s 
end to another, except when at her written re- 
quest he accompanied her to some place of social 
resort, in order that the proprieties should, be 
strictly preserved ; for the Colonel was as rigid” 
as any legal Bluebeard could have been, in 
guarding her against the slightest hold for ; 
gossip. 

The weeks flew by; spring blossomed ‘into 
summer, and the gayest season that Mayfair had 
known for years reached its culmination, and } 
began to wane. 3 


$ 











’ bak to England.two days ago. 


She saw Jack Erlescourt standing there. She 
had not-even heard of his return to England. 
Oh, how'changed he was, looking so much older 
and graver, but far handsomer than ever. Their 
eyes met; he looked full at her,’ but. without the 
slightest show of recognition: with a sort of 
disdainful wonder, as if gazing* with languid 
curiosity at some paid show, which scarcely 
compensated for the money it had cost. 

A stab with a sharp knife could ‘not have hurt 
her worse. A blow in the face could not have 
humiliated her more deeply. She grew sick and 
faint. But harder to bear than the pain and 
humiliation, was the sudden longing that rose 
in her heart. to start forward and fall at his feet, 
and, sob out her repentance and remorse. 

With a great effort she turned her head aside ; 
and when she looked again, Erlescourt had dis- 
appeared.. The men about were talking. Nobody 
had noticed‘her brief agitation. But even as she 
told herself this, she caught Colonel Stretton’s 
‘glance—piercing,’ inscrutable—with a splinx- 
like smile upon. his lips. 

‘Of ‘course it’s Jack Erleseourt,’’ she heard 
one’ gentleman say to another. ‘‘He only got 
Been off in 
America; found a silver mire in Nevada, or 
New Hampshire, or some of those Pacific Coast 
places.” 

‘What luck some . fellows have,” 
another dandy. 

_ * You may well say so. Why, Jack was only 
a distant cousin of the old Earl: four stout lives 
between him and any hope of succession ; and 
every one of them-is now gone, and the Grand 
‘Mogul has had to send for Jack. He’s very tot- 
tering; is the G. M.; and I'll lay any wager that 
within six months Master Jack will be ‘my lord,’ 
with ‘a little’ rent-roll of forty thousand—talk 
about luck, indeed !’’ 

In the sleepless hours which succeeded, after 
Florence Treherne found herself in the silence of 
her chamber, memory, like an avenging spirit, 


sighed 





For a time, Florence Treherne’s intoxication : nenmed to find a grim pleasure in torturing her, 
had been so complete that reflection was impos- ; by bringing up pictures from the past, and show- 
sible. “But when, with the commencement of; ing her what might have been, had she remained 
July, bills poured in, and she found herself as} honest and true. But it was not the thought, 
tired as an actress who had for months spent } that, by her treachery, ‘“ vaulting ambition had 
her days in rehearsals and her evenings before } o’erleaped itself,” which was hardest to bear, 
the foot-lights, she could not escape moments of : bitter as that was. It was not the loss of the 
uneasy thought and vague fears. }caronet which flashed before her eyes; of the 


One night, in a crowded room, chancing to } wealth, the state, the freedom from a life which 
glance from among her group of courtiers, she } inthis hour looked a galling, degrading servitude. 
saw a face, which, for a little, bletted out the }There was a sharper pang than any of these. 
actual scene, and carried her back amid the }She knew that her thwarted nature and her 
phantoms of, her girlish past—the past which ‘ earefully-smothered heart had, in spite of her, 
retained a certain power; it was her lost love 


she had slain with her own hand. 
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she regretted ; it was the happiness which might | spare either. 


aa 


I will do what I can. Remember, 


have been hers, had she proved wortliy of her } it is ald I can do.” 


better self and of her lover. 

It was late, the next day, when she arose. 
Her muid told her that Mr. Treherne was waiting 
to see her. 


interview; now, she would have given the world 
She was shaken, nervous, fright- 
ened; and she must ask him, for money; her 
needs were so pressing, that she, could, notegield 
to her impulse to bid her:maid 
ill. Pr oAE Le wea: 

She went slowly downstaimy »inte,.@ ‘little 
boudoir at the back of the room.  Tre- 
herne arose as she enteredy; "The light strnck 
full upon his face. She say how pale and worn 
he looked, how gray his, hain had grown... § 

“ You are not well,’’ she exelaimed. 

‘Quite so,” he repliedy quietly.‘ A. little 
harassed and overworked only. .As I ampvery 


busy, I must ask you to wh me, at onee,: what ‘ 


4 th fewer % 


you wish.” 

She faltered, and turned A and white,» She 
tried to think it was a fear thathe would. be 
crabbed-and disagreeable which unnerved her ; 
but she knew it, was the voice of her smothered, 
benumbed conscience suddenly smiting her with 
stern reproaches,.which she could not drown, 
strive as she might to justify or pity herself. 

« [—I—must ask you for some money,” she 
said, of 

“ Weeks ago I gave you what I told you must 
last through the season,” he answered. I 
don’t know how to spare.a shilling from my 
business. Indeed, if I live through the next 
three months, without getting into the Gazette, I 
shall be fortunate,...I know these details are 
tiresome to you; but it is necessary that I should 
make the explanation,” 

He spoke in a cold, monotonous voice, which 
still held an undertone of pain, that in her 
present mood touched her deeply. 

“Tm so sorry,’”’ she began; ‘* so sorry.” 

“When to be sorry implies no determination 
to atone and amend, it.is time wasted to indulge 
in such emotion,” he replied, in the same,slow, 
passionless manner. 

“You are cruel to me—hard as a rock,” she 
exclaimed, bursting into a flood of tears, not so 
much from grief or anger, as from pure nervous 
excitement. 

His lips trembled a little, and his eyes grew 
misty; but his voice was naanig as ever, as he 
answered : 

“I did not mean to be. Is am in great haste, 
as I told you. Of course, you have no time to } 


She recollected that.she had, on the pounds. 
previous morning, sent him a dine, asking for an } what cost I give it. 


He sat down at a table; took his check-book ; 
filled up one of the pages ; cut it out, and handed 
‘it to her. “Here are two hundred and fifty 
I beg. you to remember, Florence, at 
To remémber, also, that 
very little is needed to complete’ my ruin.” 

She sank into a chair, and covered lier face 
with her hands, trembling so violently, that if she 
had dared to speak, she lacked the power. The 
very smallest sum that would serve hew needs 
was more than double the amount he had nauted. 

She: heard her husband leave the room. In a 
few seconds, another step sounded softly on the 
carpet, and Colonel Stretton’s low, clear voice 
said : 

“Forgive my entering’! wnimnounced. My 
dear friend; my queen, look up: listen'to me. I 
heard unavoidably Treherne’s parting words: I 
could scold yourfor forgetting me in your worries, 
You must’ at last grant me‘a friend’s’ privilege. 
Tell: me exactly what sum you require.” 

“*No, no,” she cried, wringing her hands; 
‘«not that—not that—I:cannot.” 

“What a foolish child. this) mewly-crowned 
queen’ is, after all,” he said, with a musical 
laugh. But even an absolute monarch must 
have some’privyate minister, on whose advice 
relianceiis possible. My dear Mrs. Treherne, 
can’t yowsrust:meveven yet? Haven’t I proved 
myself worthy? Ifyou refuse, you will deal me 
the hardest blow I have ever endured.” 

»He held her hands, as if with brotherly ten- 
dernesss:|\He argued, pleaded; and, at length, 
when-he Jaid.a check among the papers on her 
table, she did not push it aside. 

‘*]T foresaw this tiresome little scene,” he said, 
¢ oy ™ is all settled, and let me see yousmile 
again.” 

He treated it as such a trifle. He talked of 
the harvest she was soon to reap from the stocks 
that he! had gotten for her. He spoke of her 
triumphs, and her beauty, till the voice of con- 
science was again drowned. 

“If you would take those stocks as securfty,” 
she said. 

He laughed outright. 

‘© You shall give me an ‘I. 0. U.’ instead,” he 
cried, gayly. ‘Come,:you never wrote one. It 
will be a new experience.”’ 

He laughed and jested, till she rushed into her 
wildest spirits. 

She did not notice that he took from his 





i 


pocket-book the little sheet of paper which he 
put before her, and on which she wrote, at his 
dictation ; 
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‘Thanks, my dear, dear Colonel Stretton. 
Please consider this an ‘1. O. U.’ fora thousand 
pounds. Florenee.’”’ 

‘We will only put your Christian name,” 
he said, still, laughing; ‘* then you can deny the 
whole transaction, if you please.” «| 

After leaving the house, Gilbert Stretton drew 
from its hiding-place the sheet on which Mrs. 
Treherne had written ; read the limes; turned the 
page; and perused twice a note, whose «peculiar 
chirogaphy Florenee would have recognized as 
his own. 

“* All things come to him who has wattenge3? 
muttered the Colonel, with his most sphinx-tike 
smile, as he folded the paper, and walked slowly 
across the square. 

CHAPTER IIl. 

A rortienr later, a great charity fair served 
Florence Treherne’s: world as an excuse for @ 
morning’s excitement. Royalty was present, 
So were all the great and fashionable, and) all 
who desired to be. The professional» beauties 
were out in full foree, and in eccentric toilettes, 
pitted against each other, as it were; amd doing 
wonderful execution, as. they. stood) at (their 
respective stalls, not only in the hearts, but in 
the purses of masculine: humanity imigeneral 

Still, the Queen of, Flowe@rs*eretained her 
sovereignty unimpaired.’ Scortiqpof} woiees: pro- 
claimed: this, quite regardless whether in’ her 
hearing or in that of her rivals. ;Btciad! been 
deemed appropriate that the »sdiling' of. the 
odorous treasures from which she derived her 
title should be allotted to her; and ithespotent 
prince who had bestowed the name ‘dingeréd 
often and long by her side, ag she stood in her 
most radiant beauty, the eynosure ‘of all eyes. 
Men pushed and struggled to get better places 
near her, as if it had been a sort of genteel 
Donnybrook Fair; and Florence sold her roses 
at fabulous prices. For an extra sovereign, she 
pinned the flower inte the lappel of the pur- 
chaser’s coat. For still another gold piece, she 
pressed her smiling lips to the blossom; and 
ther® the throng applauded. 


A sudden parting in the crowd once again } 


brought before Florence Treherne’s eyes the 
man whose stern gaze, a fortnight before, had 


forced into her soul: a trouble which neither } 


occupation nor excitement had been able wholly 
to subdue. 

From that night until now, she had not met 
Jack Erlescourt. » But there he ‘stood, only a few 
feet distant, yet as blind to her presence as if the 
sweep of worlds stretched between them. 

She knew that several people spoke to her, 


iand that she answered. She noticed the prince, 
who! still lingered by the stall, address some 
words to a gentleman at his side. Then she saw 
the messenger approach: Erlescourt, who ro- 
turned with him, the dandies making way for 
the neweomer whom it pleased royalty to honor. 

The pair conversed for a few instants, while 
the genteel mab stared and gaped, and Florence 
st#od) shivering and dizzy, sick with longing 
for one word, one leok of forgiveness, from the 


man she wronged. But he did not see her; 
smote her the dreadful conscious- 
ness of the i le distance which sepa- 
ratell een her soul from inno- 
cence and 
| When the ‘nee brain allowed her again 
to see clearly, had passed on; the crowd 
had surged Pushed Erlescourt close to the 


stall; his-handatiiost/touched hers, that she had 
fadil! oh ‘the -edigeGf thé table to steady herself, 
Theireyes niet. - Bilt there was no more sign of 
-euidtion'in his-face’thian if'he had been a figure 
carved in stone. Obeying an impulse which she 
eodld not! resist, be bent forward, and against 
her will'she heard her lips nturmur: 

Jack! Won't you speak to me, Jack?” 

He did not' seem'to hear; In a second, she 
told herself that he had not heard. It seemed to 
her that it was only this assurance ‘which kept 
her ‘from falling dead, with vagedveraay fin and 
pain, at his very feet. 

He was trying to move away, She essayed to 
avert her head. To meet his eyes roused the 
hewly-awakened ghosts of her murdered girlhood 
in ‘such horrible reproach that hier brain reeled. 
Then she heard a voice say: ; 

‘‘Mrs. Treherne, here isa néw claimant for 
your roses,”’ And there was Colonel Stretton, 
with his sphinx smile, his hand pressing Jack 
Erlescourt’s shoulder, so that he was close to the 
stall again. ‘*You know Mrs. Treherne, Erles- 
court, of course.” 

“T have not that honor,’”? Jack Erlescourt 
replied; with a low bew. 

«Good heavens, how awkward of me,” cried 
Stretton, with well-affected annoyance at his 
} blunder: “Mrs. Treherne, pray pardon my 
| rudeness—at least, let me present Mr. Erlescourt 





now.” 

Florence’s self-possession had returned. She 
stood smiling and outwardly calm, though in her 
‘bosom raged a storm of suffering and wrath, 
} such as she had never before experienced. 

; ** My memory is better than Mr. Erlescourt’s,” 
she said, with a gay laugh. ‘‘ Ages ago, when I 

; was @ young girl, we used often to meet, down in 
| dear old Devon.” 
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““Were you really Florence Gaston?” asked 
Erlescourt, quietly, looking fall in her face 
again—oh, through her very soul, it seemed to 
the wretched woman. ‘I noticed a slight re- 
semblance to her; but I did not fancy you could 
have been she.” 

‘Ah, Mrs. Treherne,” cried Stretton, “this 
Erlescourt’s subtle conipliments shame our poor 
attempts.” : i 

Jack Erlescourt smiled. For the instant; 
Florence could have killed him, and tejoiced in 
her work. re i40s 

**Yqu want to buy my rosés?, Two, you must 
have two,”’ she exclaimed, ‘* Wait, shall il pin 
them in your coat ?’’ 

Jack Erlescourt did not speak. 

“He shall pay for the, highest honor of all,” 
eried the Colonel. ‘*Two kisses to each’ rose, 
Mrs. Treherne. Down with your gold, my dear 
Erleseourt.”’ i 

The -young man laid the sovereigns on the 
table, moved away from the clasp of Stretton’s 
hand, and bowed to Florence, saying only > 

“T am keeping other buyers back. Good- 
morning, Mrs. Treherne.’’ 

**You are leaving your: flowers,” said the 
Colonel; and Florence held out the blossoms, 
with a forced smile. 








‘They can be sold a second time, and so bring 
a double sum into the treasury,” Erlescourt 
answered. 

Again, words that she fought hard to restrain 
escaped Florence Treherne’s lips. 

** De take them,” she whispered. 

He bowed till he brought his head on a level 
with hers, and said, in a tone: low as her own: 

“We must. all do our best: for the charity. 
Besides, roses once’ put up at auction should be 
kept: in the market as long as they have any 
show’ of! freshness left.”’ 

He was gone; and Florence Treherne wondered 
how she: could have thought her anger of the 
previous: moments the fiercest she could ever 
know; it was. like a flame of straw compared 
to the white heat of rage that consumed her now, 
at these pointed words.. 

We'll: punish the puppy for that speech— 
patience !’’ she heard the Colonel whisper. 

That he should have heard and utideérstood the 
horrible sarcasm, for an instant turned her wrath 
on him. A sharp retort rose to her lips; but, as 
she met his eyes+his mocking smile, she saw 
such @ consciousness of power in both, that it 
froze her .very soul. For the first time, she was 
afraid of him; yes, afraid. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY MINNIE FRVING. Lit CURL 


Ar morning in the garden close, 
Dew-laden drooped a crimson rose, , ; 
While near it stood, in stainless pride, 
A Hily, vested like a bride. 

Adown the walks a sunbeam came, 
Setting the dew-drops all aflame. 

It saw the lily’s snowy breast; 

It saw the rose in crimson drest; 

It passed the paler one to seek 

And kiss the other’s. blushing cheek; 
While on a swaying branch above, 

A sweet bird sat and sang. of love. 





Whew next the sunbeamsought again 
The garden, it was wet with rain. 
For in, the night, a summer shower 

a bérit'the bougli ‘and broke the flower. 
The lily, on its slender stalk, 
Still stodd beside the winding walk. 

, But, ab, no more the rose in, bloom 
Breathed out its heart in rich perfume. 
For on the earth, whence it was born, 
Tts velvet leaves lay sdaked and torn, 
While onja dripping branchabeve, 
The sweet bird sat and sang of love. 
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WAS IT AN ANGELS. 8O0NGQ? 


BY HARRIET GCHILDE PEMBERTON. 


I know not why, but I could not sleep, 
And T watcheil for the dawn to break. 

Aud I saw the sunlight slowly creep, 
And I heard the birds awake. 


And one, oh! it sang such a wondrous song, 
It never was born below. 


A sweet, sweet song, that was never too long, 
And such as the angels know. : 


“Oh! sleep is well for a heatt forlorn, 
For the peace and the rest ‘twill bring. 
But ‘tis better, sometimes, to wake at the morn, 
And hear what the angels sing. 











‘SWEETEST EYES. 


BY ADELAIDE MERRIMAN, 








Ow & certain afternoon, in the month of Sep-{ travelers, Roger and I. Roger’s my dog,’ etc. 
tember, .Mr;, Hamilton Earle might. have been} And by Jove! you’ve got Roger to perfection. 
discovered, seated before an. easel, in am attitude} Bat why have you put them out in the road? 
expressive of the deepest. dejection. The half-} Shouldn’t they have been in some kind of a tav- 
finished picture in front of him seemed) to: have} ern or saloon ?”’ 
filled the artist, with nothing but utter disgust. For reply; Earle picked’ up a book which was 
Perfectly motionless he: sat there, his»elbows 3 lying, face downwards, on a chair, and read the 
resting on his knees,.and his: head buried in’ his} following lines: 


hands, So still and -quiet was he, that he did “T have seen her? Once. I was weak and spent; 


not at first hear:footsteps coming up the stairs. On tlie dusty road a carriage stopped; 
They were heavy, manly. footsteps, but they But little she dreamed, as;on she went, 
moved, leisurely, anda gay voite beguiled the Who kissed the coin that her fingers dropped,” 


way byw ga cheerful and enlivening air: He put down the book, and said: “ That is 
“‘ Bob. up-serenely,’”, The singer apparently } what I want to paint, Jack. I want the expres- 
was half-way,.up) now. ‘‘Bob..up. sereriely.’’} sion on the face of my vagabond, just after his 
He. placed his. foot on the last step.. “‘ Bob up» lost love has passed by. I want his look, just 
serenely from. below,’’:he finished, as he pushed ; before) he ‘kissed :the coin that her fingers 
the door open,,;without taking the trouble of} dropped.’ I know what the look should be, 
knocking, and paused on the threshold. too.: [can see it here,” tapping his forehead, 
‘‘ Hallo!’’ he ejaculated,.as he caught sight.of } ‘‘ plainly enough; but, I cannot get it, try as 
the artist. ‘ Got.em again, Isee!, Well, that’s; hard as I may. Look at that old tramp!” he 
the way with geniuses and artists, Isuppose. Up; added, contemptuously. ‘No more expression 
in the clouds one day, down in the depths the} in his face than there is in a gate-post. It’s 
next. Now, I was never known to have the} enough to give any man the blues!” And the 
blues; and that’s the only Ahing mbjoh consoles ; artist, began to stride up and down the room in 
me for not haying been born @-genius.” He had } a distracted manner. 
entered the room now, and catching sight of the} ‘‘ Why, Idon’t think it’s so bad now,” said 
picture, he surveyed it for some time with a crit-} Jack, putting his head on one side, i in a critical 
icaleye. Both handswerethrust deeply into his ; way. 
pockets, and he whistléd, in ‘an undertone, the } Earle paid no attention to this; but continued 
same cheerful. air with whieh he had enlivened } to walk back and forth. At last he suddenly 
his upward journey to,the studio. paused before Jack and asked: ‘‘ Who was the 
“Well now, I'wouldrenily liketo know what’s ; young fellow that sat next you, at the theatre 
the matter with that picture,” he remarked, drily, ; i the other night ?” 
at last. ‘In my humble opinion, it’s good-—it’s “Why, how should I know who sat next me?” 
first-rate. By Joye! Earle, that.dog’s about the said Jack, in astonishment. 
best thing I ever'saw in my life: He's got such “ But you do knew !” cried Earle, impatiently. 
an awfully knowing look in his eye.” “TI saw you talking to him. *Twas the night 
The artist raised his head at this. ‘Do you } Clara Morris played. He was a young fellow, 
really mean it, Jack ?’”’ he said, anxiously. ‘‘ Do } with a sensitive face. Was wonderfully affected 





you really think that thing is good ?”’ by the play. Don’t you remember?” 
“It’s capital; one of the best things you have “Oh, yes, I do recdllect now,” said Jack. 
done yet.” ‘That was young Sherwin.” 


The artist slowly arose, and came around to} “ Well, who is ‘young Sherwin,’ pray?” 

his friend’s side. They looked at the picture for} Jack removed several paint-rags and a bit of 

some time in silence. At last Earle spoke. * ? yellow drapery from an antique chair, and seated 
‘** You know what it is intended to illustrate ? ?” } himself before he answered. 

he asked, interrogatively. «Young Sherwin,” he said, preparitig to light 
“Of course,” said Jack. ‘‘That piece Norris} a cigar, ‘‘is a fellow whom I met over in Ger- 


recited so well the other night—‘ We're two many. To the world in general, he is known as 
(50) 
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Theodore W. Sherwin, of Sherwintown, Connec- 
ticut, only son and heir of the late Theodore W. 
Sherwin, sole’ proprietor of the Sherwin Iron 
Works, and currently reported to be worth 
several millions. To the privileged few, like 
myself, who are at all intimate with him, he is 
known as one of the oddest mortals who ever 
turned up in this benighted city.” 
““Confound it!’’ cried Earle, with a disap- 
pointed look. ‘That spoils everything.” 
“What is the matter now?” asked Jack. 
“What do you" ‘mean? What’ spoils every- 
thing?” Ka fdas 
“Why, "I wanted the young fellow for a 
model,” angwerell Earle. ‘But I shall never 
dare approach such & bloated young aristocrat.” 
“Oh, if'that’s allj” said Jack, “I'll bring him 
around to-morrow. Nothing would please him 
better. He’s an odd fish, I tell you. Crazy 
over art, and music, and everything like that, 


He's never been to college ; but got his education, 


traveling with an old’ professor. He is without 
‘kith of kin,” a8 they say. He has come up to 
iry city life; and I’m keeping him from falling 
into the hands of the Philistines. I like the 
young fellow hugely, One would never imagine 
he had a cent, from the way he talks and acts 
sométimes. Yet he is generous to a fault. I'll 
bring him around and introduce you. What do 
you want him for, anyway ?” 

“T want him for my vagabond,”’ said Farle. 

“Your vagabond?’ cried Jack, in amazement. 
“That handsome young fellow? ‘What do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘‘T mean that he has one of the most sensitive 
and expressive faces I ever beheld,” returned 
Earle. ‘TI saw on it, the other night, for just 
one moment, the very identical look that I want 
to paint. You bring him around to-morrow 
morning, and I will show you a transformation 
that will astonish you.” 

“PH do it,” said Jack, emphatically. “Til 
do it; that is, if he hasn’t an engagement, and I 
don’t believe he has.’ T must tear myself away 
now; but you can confidently expect me to- 
morrow morning, between ten and eleven,” and 
Jack departed, leaving a cloud of smoke behind 
him. 

He kept his promise, for a wonder. The next 
morning, at exactly eleven, Mr. John Holmes, 
universally known among all his friends as 
“Jack,” and Mr. Theodore W. Sherwin, of 


Sherwintown, Connecticut, presented themselves 
at the studio of ‘‘ Hamilton Earle, artist,” and 
the usual introductions followed. Young Mr. 
Sherwin was in the best of spirits, He evidently 
regarded the whole affair in the light of an ad- 





venture. He admired the studio, praised every- 
thing it contained, and expressed his entire wil- 
lingness to be at once transformed into a vaga- 
bond. Both he and Jack had considerable 
curiosity as to how this change was to be 
effected. 

‘«* Come into my bed-room, and I'll show you,” 
said Earle. ‘I have everything ready.” 

The two young men disappeared, while Jack 
roamed around the studio, bringing to light 
various discarded sketches, which were deposited 
in dark corners of the room. Presently, Earle 
pushed aside the heavy curtains which separated 
the two apartments. The vagabond meseares, out. 
« Pity the sorrows of a.poor old man,’’ he quoted. 
Jack stared, with open-mouthed wonder. Was 
that ragged individual, in the weather-stained 
garments—that careworn old man, with deefly- 
lined face and iron-gray hair, the bright, hand- 
some young fellow who had left the room a few 
moments before ? 

“How did you do it? It is simply won- 
derful!” he cried. 

“I only,’”’ answered Earle, ‘‘deepened the 
shadows under the eyes ; strengthened the lines 
of the face; added a few wrinkles; sprinkled o 
little powder on the hair; crowned the whole 
with a battered old hat;  and—behold the 
result.’’ ‘ 

‘Well; I never would have recognized him,” 


said Jack, emphatically. 


“‘T don’t wonder,” said the transformed vaga- 
bond. ‘I didn’t know. myself when I looked in 
the glass. Shall I pose now ?”’.to.Earle. “I am 
quite ready to begin, and I am awfully anxious 
to see you paint. I never saw an artist at 
work.”’ 

“If you’re going to begin, I shall take myself 
off,” said Jack. ‘+ Adieu, my venerable friend,” 
continued he, addressing Sherwin. ‘I'll leave 
you to the er mercies of this child of genius, 
though if you don't find posing remarkably hard 
work, I’m no prophet.”” With which consoling 
remark Jack took his departure, and they heard 
him warbling all the way downstairs, as was 
his custom, announcing, in a cracked tenor voice, 
that he was: ‘“ An every-day young man, @ mat- 
ter-of-fact young man,” etc. 

Mr. Hamilton Earle and Mr. Theodore W. 
Sherwin soon became the very best of friends. 
The young fellow made a patient, and therefore 
excellent, model., The outlines of his face were 
sketched in “readily enough ; but the finishing — 
touches had to be postponed again and again, 
because the right expression was lacking. 

Earle spent much time with his new model, 
even accompanying him to the theatre, to hear 
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the same drama that was played on the night he 
had first noticed his face. But all in vain. The 
peculiar expression that the artist had remarked 
on that one occasion never reappeared, 

One afternoon, Sherwin was posing as the 
vagabond, while Earle tried to work on the 
picture: in despair, almost, of ever getting the 
look he wanted. Presently, light swift footsteps 
were heard ascending the stairs. ' 

You aré going to have a lady visitor,” re- 
marked the model. ‘T can tell by the sound.” 

Barle turned suddénly, dropping his maul- 
stick. “*By Jove!’ he cried, “it’s Sweetest 
Eyes, and I have forgotten all about the appoint- 
ment !"’ 

Just as he finished speaking, there was a slight 
knock on the half-open door, and then it was 
pushed back, and a young lady stood on the 
threshold. 

“fhe vagabond glanced up, and then squared 
around, and stared in a truly remarkable man- 
ner, considering his years and disreputable 
appearance. The young lady in ‘the door-way 
was well worth looking at, however. 

Such a perfect figure, such a pink-and-white 
complexion, such a little rosebud of a mouth, 
such masses of rich golden hair; but ‘above all, 
stich wonderful violet eyes: deep, unfathomable 
eyes, with a world of expression in their dreamy 
depths, were not to be met with every day. She 
stood there, framed in the door-way, gazing at 
the picture with clasped hands, quite uncon- 
scious of any observation. 

*Oh! Mr. Earle, that is splendid!’’ she ex- 
claimed, at last. Then she entered the room, 
and for the first time observed the model. She 
gave a little start, while a look of pity came into 
those lovely eyes. ‘‘ Poor old man,” she mur- 
mured under her breath, as she crossed the 
room. 

«Mr, Earle,” said she, in a low, sweet voice, 
**T have come to tell you that T cannot sit to-day. 
My mother is ill.” 

Earle looked immensely relieved. 
well,” he’ replied, hurriedly. 
cuse you to-day. Do you think you can come 
agiin on next Monday afternoon 2’ 

“Yes, if my motlrer is better,” she replied. 

“ All right. I'll be ready for you,” rejoined } 
thé artist, turning once more to his work. She } 
stood and watched him for a moment, then, with 
@ pieasant ‘‘ good-morning,”’ she started to leave 
the room. She was obliged to pass the model in 
order to make her exit. She hastily thrust her 
hand into her pocket, as she approached him. } 


* Very 


He looked up, and encountered a glance from ! 
those wonderful eyes, a glance full of infinite | 
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“‘T can easily ex- | 


“SWEETEST REP R 


pity and compassion. As she brushed quickly 
by, something ‘dropped suddenly into his half- 
opened hand ; and before he could turn his head, 
she had vanished, 

The artist heard a little inarticulate sound 
behind him, and glanced around. 
“ By Jove! There it isnow!’’ he exclaimed, 
>with great excitement. ‘‘For heaven's sake, 
Sherwin, don’t move! Don’t dare to move a 
single muscle! If you can only keep that ex- 
| pression for ten minutes, my fortune is made!” 





He began to paint with frantic haste. It 
seemed hours to the model, before he finally 
paused, and dropped his palette and, brushes. 

“There!” he cried, “I have it at last! I 
was just going to give the whole thing up, too. 
You can come and look at it now, if you wish.” 

Sherwin arose, and went over to the picture, 
gazing at it for a long time in silence. 
| * Yes,’ he said, at last. “ You have it. I see 





what you mean. The expression is just what it 
should be now. Though, Who would have im- 
agined,” he added, “that I could ever look 
like that. But see here,’ he, suddenly contin- 
ued, Holding out his hand, * Just/look at this, 
will you ?” 

A small silver coin lay on his outstretched 
palm. Earle looked at it wonderingly, for a 
minute, then a quick light came into his eyes. 

“Did she—?”” he began. 

“Yes she did, God bless her!” cried Sherwin, 
enthusiastically, ‘‘She gave me such a pitying 
look, as she passed me—oh, I shall always 
remember it to the longest day of my life—and 
then. she dropped this money into my hand; 
gave it to me, because she thought I was as 
miserable, and poor, and wretched, as I looked. 
You don’t: know, Earle, how it made me feel. I 
shall never forget it—never !” 

“By George!” exclaimed Earle, ‘that’s a 
good one. All you have te do, now, is to ‘ kiss 
the coin that her fingers dropped,’ and carry out 
the full programme.’ 
> And Tl do it,” cried Sherwin, excitedly, 
raising the coin to his lips; ‘for .she’s the 
sweetest creature I ever saw. in my whole life. 
‘ Who is she, Earle? Don’t tell me that she is a 
professional model.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said the artist, ‘she is not a model. 
She is just as sweet, and pure, and loyely, as she 
looks. She is a. sewing-girl, who works for my 
cousin, and helps support her widowed mother. 
1 met her coming down the steps one day last 
winter. Her face was just what I wanted for a 
; picture I was then painting; so, with the help of 
my cousin, I persuaded her to pose forme. We 
became very good friends, and she often sits for 
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me now, though she cannot. be induced to serve 


as a model for any. of the other, artists, and some 
of: theri have offered her quite tempting little 
sums, too.” : 

“ What is her name? . What was it, you called 
her?’ asked Sherwin,,with unusual interest. 

“Oh, I called her ‘Sweetest Eyes ;’ but that’s 
not her name, of course; it is. Leslie Duncan,” 
answered the. artist... «(1 will show you the 
picture for which she is now, posing—though it 
isn’t finished—and then you can judge for your- 
self whether I have not, chosen an appropriate 
title when I call it ‘Sweetest Eyes.’ ”’ 

He brought from an adjoining room a partly- 
finished picture. It was only the head of a young 
girl, crowned with flowers ; but he had transferred 
those marvelous eyes to thecanvas in a wonderful 
way, Sherwin gazed at it in silence. Thena 
strange look, appeared on his face, ‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
said, drawing a long breath, “it is rightly 
named., he certainly has the ‘sweetest eyes 
that e’et were seen.’ Ilow wonderfully you have 
painted them, too,” he added. ‘They seem to 
follow you wherever you go.” 

Ile went away soon, after, and Earle noticed, 
as he passed through the door, that his face still 
wore’ the, same strange look;), and the artist 
smiled to himself in a peculiar way, as he placed 
«Sweetest Eyes”, onthe ensel, and began to 
touchivp the. background. 

“What's got into Sherwin lately?” asked Jack 
Holmes, lounging into the studio a day or two 
after. ‘Ie goes mooning off by himself all the 
time, and seems to be growing queerer and 
queerer every day.” 

“‘How shculd I know,’’ returned Earle, as 
he industrionsly squeezed fresh paint on his 
palette. 

Jack had hardly taken his departure, however, 
before Sherwin himself appeared, 

“T just thought I'd drop in, and see how you 
were getting along,” he said, carelessly; but he 
seemed to be uneasy, and wandered about the 
studio in a, restless way. ‘‘I say, Earle,” said 
he, suddenly pausing: before the artist, *¢I wish 
you'd sell me that picture, when it’s finished.” 

“What, ‘The Vagabonds’?” asked Earle, 
looking up innocently. 

“No, no,” cried Sherwin, impatiently. ‘*That 
other one—the one you call ‘Sweetest Eyes.’”’ 

Earle bent his head for a moment, and a little 
smile flashed across his face. It was gone in an 
instant, however, and he said, gravely : 

‘I would really like to oblige you, Sherwin ; 
but I am afraid it is impossible. You see I have 


made up my mind to keep that picture myself; 


and, accordingly, it is not for sale. 
Vor. LXXXIII.—4. 


If there is 


anything else I can do for you, I will be only toe 
happy, I assure you.’ 

Sherwin turned quite pale. 

“JT understand,’”’, he said, in a low voice.: 
“She is wonderfully beautiful, and you are an 
artist. It would be impossible for you to, be 
brought ; inte contact with so much loveliness 
without—becoming interested. I see how it is. 
I know. why you; wish to keep the picture, 
and—” 

«My dear fellow,’ interrupted Earle, “ what 
you say is quite true. She.is wonderfully beay- 
tiful, and an artist like myself might easily 
become interested in her, if it were not for the 
one little fact that—he happens to be engaged 
to another, young lady.” : 

Sherwin seized both his hands, and shook 
them with unnecessary fervor. 

“Allow me. to congratulate you,” he cried, 
enthusiastically, ‘I hope you will be, awfully 
happy. And you must be sure and let me know 
when it’s coming off,’ he added, 

‘‘T must, go now,’’ he said, a. few moments 
later, starting towards the door.. He paused, 
however, when he reached it, and there, 
idly turning the knob backwards, and, forwaxds. 
Then he suddenly turned, around, 

“Oh! I. say,. Earle,’ he asked, gather 
sheepishly. ‘ Would you mind if I drepped 
in, on mext Monday afternoon? To tell the 
truth, I'd like, to get another glimpse of that 
Miss Dunean. I’d—well—I'd like to meet her, 
in fact. That is, if you have no objection.” 

“None in the least,’’ responded Karle, with 
charming promptness. ‘She's as nive.a girl as 
you can meet anywhere.” 

“You don’t think, do you, that she'll) necog- 
nize me as the vagabond?’’ asked Sherwin, 
anxiously. 

“Of course not,’’ gaid Earle, ‘« Your own. 
mother wouldn’t have known you,” 

He started to go onee'more ; im fact had reached; 
the top stair, when Farle heard him stop, and 

“Oh! by thewway,” che said, putting his head 
in at the door. ‘If you ever should decide to 
sell that picture, I can have it, can’t I ?’” 

“Yes,” said Earle. ‘Df E ever sell it te any- 
one, it will be to you.” 

“Oh! thank you, thank you,” he cried, 
warmly. . *‘ I'am really off now. Good-bye,” 

Earle waited until the sound of his footsteps 
had quite died away, and then he Teaned back in 
his chair, and indulged in a hearty fit of laugh~ 
ter. 

‘* Sweetest Eyes deserves it, though,’” he said, 





when his merriment had somewhat subsided. 
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“She has had to toil and struggle long enough. 
She is well educated, too, and fit to shine in any 
society, even if she is @ poor sewing-girl. But I 
wonder what Jack Holmes will say,” he added, 
“when he finds out what is the matter with 
Sherwin ?” 

* The young man was promptly on hatid Monday 
afternoon ; in fact, it might‘truly be said of him 
tliat “he came, he saw, he ‘conqteréd,’” sd 
smoothly did the course of true love run in his 
éisé. They met often after this. Two more un- 

ly creatures could never be imagined. 
Love came to them, therefore, in a flash, as it 
Were. Theodore W. Sherwin, of Sherwintown, 
Cotinecticut, thought it the most natural thing 
in the world for him to marry a poor sewing- 
girl. As for Miss Leslie Duncan, she murmured 
* Yes,” accompanying it with a thrilling glance 
from ‘those wonderful eyes, without once knowing 
that her accepted lover was a young millionaige, 
the’ greatly-sought-after idol of all mammas with 
marriageable daughters. 
*'Tt was about six weeks after our story opened, 
when this “Yes” was spoken. Sherwin, the 
happiest thortal in existence, turned to Leslie, 
and asked hér very gravely whether she knew 
she had just promised to marry a vagabond. 


“4 Why, what_do you mean?” she cried, look- } It was a picture, richly framed : 


iug at him with startled-eyes. 


‘« Just what I say,” he returned. “That, at ‘ 





ought to tell you, though I hope it will make no 
difference in your feelings toward me.”’ 

“Of course it won't!’ exclaimed Leslie. ‘I 
know what poverty is, myself. Only I am sorry, 
‘so very Sorry, to hear you were ever so poor as 
that. Dwisty I-could have known you then. I 
would ‘liave added my mite towards—’ 

‘You did, you dear, sweet, tender-hearted 
little girl,” interrupted Sherwin, suddenly catch- 
ing her in his arms; and fairly smothering her 
with kisses.’ ‘‘ You gave me the first, and last, 
and only money I ever received as a beggar ; and 
I have loved- you from that moment. Do you 
want to see the very money you gave me? What 
I value more than anything else I possess? Well, 
here it is.” 

He took alittle package froni his breast~pocket, 
and opening it, révealed a small silver coin. 

Leslie looked at it with wondering eyes; but 
it was not until Sherwin told her its history, that 
she learned, for the first time, on vo she had 
bestowed her “lucky sixpence.”’ 

They had a quiet little wedding, according to 
Leslie’s desire. Jack Holmes sent her a splen- 
did India shawl, fora bridal present; but 
Hamilton Earle’s gift, Sherwin declared, was 
the crowning drép in ‘his cup of happiness. 
the picture of a 


{ thir young girl, whose lovely golden head was 


crowned with flowers; and the name which ap- 


ore time in my life, I was no better than a beg- peared on the frame of this picture was: 


gar, inasmuch as I received alms. I thought I 


‘Sweetest Eres.”’ 
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Somrrmes they come as bearded men, 
Familiar with life’s dusty ways; 
They walk beside us all their days 

With calm content, beyond our ken. 

Soinetimes they come in woman's dress. 


And sun us in their loveliness. 
But oftenest, in childhood’s guise, 
They steal our hearts and homes within, 
So innocent of guilt and sin. 
We shrink before their wond’ring eyes; 
But oh, their wings are hid from sight, 
Until we see them plumed for flight. 





We seek them in our daily needs; 
We profit by their kindly deeds, 
IN ABSENCE. 
BY @. WARREN CHAPMAN. 


Cn longest miles that hide thy face from me, 
Can countless years, or anything that blights, 
Blot from this heart the glory rare that lights 
Tts darkness up? I never can be free 
Again from love's sweet presence. Should it be 
We meet no more, I know love's cunning rites 
Still, still would witch thy face where man indites. 


And, as in violet-time upon the lea 
The south wind blows, thy voice still from the flow’r, 
The sunshine, all things fair, would speak, wowld call. 
I know not, dear, if yet from thy fair bow'r 
The birds have fled: this only, all in all, 
Despite the sea between, the mounts that bar, 
Its one white rose makes glad this heart afar. 
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THE POEM THAT)NEVER WAS WRITTEN, 





BY REBEGOA HARDING DAVIS. 





PART I. 

“Tr you can give me a single reason for jyour 
course, I shall not say @ word, That is, a reason 
based on common sense.”’ 

“Down with common sense!’’ laughed the 
Judge, trying to turn the discussion off in a uli 
“I base my actions on higher ground. “at 

‘“No, Judge,” said the widow, in the tone 
which she would use to a refractory pupil, ‘you 
base them on your own moody whims. Qh, I’m 
not afraid to use plain language, You've been 
morbid and moody, George Choate, ever since 
you were a boy. All very well, when you were 
a boy. But now, for you, the father, of a fam- 
ily, because you have been disappointed in 
politics, to come off to. these savage wilds and 


bury. yourself and your children for life—words | 


cannot express my indignation, _ I heard of it in 
Raleigh, and I came up expressly to look into 
the matter, 
his life in this fashion, it will be because Louisa 
Moran has lost her, power to argue.’”? 

“You never will lose that, Louisa,” said the 
Judge, gravely, his eyes twinkling. 

Mrs. Moran, when she closed her Young 
Ladies’ School in the summer, always felt the 
need of somebody to control. . She, therefore, 
looked into the affairs of her friends. Not, that 
she was either vulgar or meddlesome; but she. 
had a kind heart, perfect confidence in her own 
shrewd common sense, and a certainty that 
common sense was the one quality most lacking 
in the majority of her acquaintances. 

‘‘ People, as a rule, mean to do right. They 
only need direction—head-work,’’ she said now, 
oracularly, waving her feather-fan, and nodding 
her black curls to emphasize her maxims. ‘You 
mean to do right, Judge. For example: the ship 
is manned and stanch; the sails are set; you 
want to reach the right harbor, All that is 
needed is a cool observer—” ° 

“Like yourself, to take the helm. Thank 
you, Louisa. But my resolution is irrevocable,” 
said the Judge, sternly. ‘‘I have done with the } 
world, These hills do not lie to me; birds and } 
beasts do not sham friendship. The ground 
will yield me all I need. I shall, live with 
nature, my books, and God.” 

‘‘And your son? What is to become of him? 
Norris is a fine lad. Now, at the bar—”’ 


‘If George Choate,’ I said, ‘ wrecks ; 





“The bar? /Do,haye the same, luck as his 
father? No; ; Norris shall be an honest farmer. 
He shall plough and dig.’’., 

“And Jeanie?” asked Mrs. Moran, with. a, 
shrug. . ‘(Is she.te become, the: female Hodge? 
Is she to grow like that, creature, for example ?”’ 
nodding towards, a, gaunt woman, in Jinsey. and: 
hobnailed shoes, going up the mountain-road, a 
sack on her back, 

The angry heat died out, of Judge, Chontgs 
face, ri¥ 

Jeanie?” he said, uncertainly.. ‘No, J am, 
not sure, that solitude is,the best fate for. a 
woman ; though, donhiiers, it would remove her 
from many temptations.”’ 

“ You have no, right to decide in chegnetaen” 
said the lady, promptly:,. ‘You have:totally 
removed her from her own:class here.g The girl 
must haye a chance to say whether she-will be a 
nun, perforce, in the Black, Mountaing;er become, 
a, wife and, mother, like,other women,,, You, see 


} the justice of that? , You are, not, as yet, quite 


insane, And I'll, see that the, chance js, set 
before her,” she added to herself, as she: left the 
room, ris 
Jeanie was sitting ¢ on the poreh, sewing 0 on a 
heavy homespun coat for her father. The weight 
bent the child’s slight figure down. She lifted a 
delicately-tinted, arch face. 
‘Tam becoming a creditable tailor,” she said. 
‘* Next year I shall. be-strong enough,’ coloring 
with pride, ‘to weave the cloth. All the moun- 
taineer women here weave their own cloth,’’ 
«‘Next year?., We shall see about. that,’’ said 
Mrs. Moran, She went.to her room, im the pile 
of unplaned boards, which the Judge called a, 
house, and wrote a letter to Gilbert Payne. 
Payne was a young man of about twenty-two, 
the only son of a,wealthy and cultured planter, 
near Richmond, Virginia. .He was now at 
Waynesville, a little village in one of the spurs , 
of the Black: Mountains, busied, professedly, in 
bear-baiting and trout-fishing.. But in reality he 
spent more of his time debating with himself 
what his, career in life wag,to, be... He had just 
left the University, and hesitated between a. pro- 
fession, @ tobacco plantation, or the.great ranchex 
of the West. He was honorable, energetic, and 
modest asa woman. Mrs. Moran had known the 
boy from his cradle. She knew as ia this 
) 
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pure, gay, affectionate little girl on the porch. } and bears impossible; and finally turning his 
Why should she not play the good angel, and { back on the mountains and their solemn magniti- 
bring the two golden thréads of life together? } cence, rode down into Tennessee, and, meeting 
“Come” tip [ati énge, /Gilbert,”’ /she Swrote; ; young Sowers} trom |New ‘York, there, took a 
“Two bears were trapped, last Monday, though } train for the North. At a wayside hotel, the 
it is out of season. But the poor éreatures are } lettérreachéd’ hii! 
hungry, and come down to the clearing. There; ‘A mica mine?’ he said, thoughtfully, to his 
ié'& Young mati ‘het, Nérris ‘Choate, ‘who will} companion. “Do you kfowW that idea has often 
show you their dens. ' Besides; I linve a ‘plan } strudk met ‘Afriend suggests it here. There's 
for you. There is an ‘a@bandéned! mica’ nine ' a grédt deal to be made in’ mica, as soon as 
near this placé—abandoned' for lack ‘of ‘capital. cheap transportation for it is found to the mar- 
Red corundtim is’ foutid ‘in the same neighbor- ; kets ; ‘and'n few men of energy and capital could 
hood. "There is a'fortune in both. Why not goto} soon open up these mountains by a railway. I 
mining? ' Yott Have fot Wésided on a business: } wish I had received this letter sooner. I have 
you hnve the knowledge ‘and the capital. At} half mind to‘go back.” — 
least, come up and let us talk tlie’ matter over.” “Nonsense! You are nearly at home. What 
ONGC 'N’ word’ of Jennie.” Mrs. Moran ‘did’ not } does the old lady know Of mines or investments? 
ery her valuable wares in the market-place. } There’s our train. Come along, Gilbert. You've 
Her fetter gone, she sat and waited. Meéanwiiile, } lind a summer’s fun, and got a wolf-skin: that’s 
she studied Jeanie! The git) sorely lacked edu- | all that’s worth finding in the Blick Mountains.” 
cation.” "What ‘colild she’ leatn’in these glodmy} ‘Gilbert followed him reluctantly aboard the 
solitudes? She knew nothing, even of geography | train. He‘ was an impressible young fellow, 
or afithitietic. When the engagement was made, } however, and these interminable ranges of 
doubtless "Gilbert would be willing she should} towering hills had affected rim in a way which 
hnvé ‘a year’s’ schooling. Mrs. Moran would} Sowers could not understand. He looked back 
atténd to’that herself.’ Jeatiie’s wonderful voice} at the sombre shadows, limned against the 
needed cultivation, too” “But, untrained as she} twilight sky, with a strange kind of homesick- 
is, your daughter ‘has quite a decidéd little mind } ness. ‘Part of his life seemed to remain behind 
of het owh, and'a wonderful innocence and ten-} him there; a feeling due, perhaps, tc the vague 
dorhess,” Bad the willow fo the Judge, patron- lonely fancies, common to all intellectual young 








_ intagly?after a day or two of observation: men, with which he had filled many of those 
“She has a character which will not bear} bleak summits and smiling valleys. 
coarse Handling,” he said, quietly. ‘I wonder if I'shall ever see them again,” he 


The Child, naturally gay, was growing already } thought. ‘I wish I had gone back when I re- 
thoughtful and‘sad. What wonder? When she; ceived that ‘letter,” He was uneasy and silent 
Iuughed, only the echo of the hills answered her, } during the whole of that day, while the moun- 
or the fatdous grin on old Barak's black face. Her } tains were in sight. Something of his thoughts 
father never smiled ; and Norris belonged:to that | he expressed to Sowers, as they sat together in 
species of young men who despise women of} the smoking-car. * A man could be very happy, 
their own ¢lass as goody-goddy ad tame. if he would’ settle down in one of those mag- 

“Tt will all be right when Gilbert comes,”’ } nificent gorges, and give himself up to his work 
said ‘Mrs. Moran to herself, more anxiously day } —cut loose from society, display, struggle of all 
by diy. ' She talked of him to Jeanie a great} kind. He would throw off half the burden of 
deal, told little anecdotes of his boyhood, even of? life at its outset.” 
his early ‘flirtations, always dramatic and pic-} “Yes. With 9 woman he loved, you mean, of 
turésque, until Jéanie’s cheeks began to color} course?” 
with “pleasure, when’ the unknown hero was ‘**T suppose that would be an essential. I had 
named. not thought of it,” indifferently. Now, Sowers 

The boy, who carried Mrs: Moran’s letter in a} suspected that Gilbert had never been in. love. 
bag on & mule’s back, shook it bat, with all the{ “He would be apt to degenerate into a boor. 
others, on’ the fivd in afhrm kitchen, up in You will study medicine, Payne ?”’ 

Haywood county, ‘adcording to his wont, while} “Probably, My, mother wishes it. I have 
distribatiig the miafls"ia the Binck’ Mountains. } very little choice'in the matter. One must keep 
When everybddy’ picked out their own, nobody } on the regular track, T suppose.” 

was dissatisfied. It fell in’ & corner, xhd Iny} He looked back to the blue line of the moun- 
there unnoticed for a week. Meanwhite, Gilbert } tains, fading out in the twilight; looked so 
lingered in the village‘inn ; found ‘trout scarce, { intently that his cigar went out in his mouth. 
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PART II. 
Tuer friends parted at Richmond, and six years 


passed before they met again. 


Sowers was then { them through the lines, 
a lieutenant in the Union army: lie was wounded { you, Mrs. Payne,” 
in a skirmish in the Shenandowh Valley ; was } bade her farewell, “to follow me. 
taken prisoner and carried to a farm-house, which } of you, do not repeat such a movement ; 


jection. He liad put her and her maid into 
carriage, that afternoon, and was now escorting 
“Tt was very kind of 
he said, gravely, when he 
But, I beg 
I will 


had been converted into a hospital, and which ; take your anxiety for granted.” 


was filled with wounded Southern soldiers, 
While he lay waiting for his arm to be dressed, 
he thought he recognized one of the surgeons. 


up, while the surgeon was cutting off his bloody | 
sleeve. 

The doctor nodded absently. 
fracture, White,” he said, 
Then, glancing at his patient’s face, his own 
kindled into the peculiar sensitive smile which 
Sowers remembered well. ‘Eh? Sowers? Tut 
tut! Got yourself riddled with bullets, The 
good luck used to be on your ‘side, when we 
went gunning for rabbits together, eh ?”’ 

The probe went deep, and Sowers groaned. It 
was no time for reminiscences. The next day, 
however, Suwers began to inquire concerning his 
old friend, of an officer from Richmond, who lay 
in the next cot to his own. 

“Payne has been a successful man?’ he 
asked. 

‘‘As far-as his profession is involved,’’ was 
the answer, ‘‘ yes. In every other way, no. He 
married uuluckily, you know.’ 

“I did not know. I had not even heard that 
he was married.”’ : 

‘“« Yes, Effie Vance. Pretty society girl—nice 
dancer. The Vances and Paynes had been inti- 
mate for generations. Gil’s mother was a man- 
aging old Indy, and she wanted the mateh. It 
somehow seemed the natural thing for them both 
to do; and Payne drifted into it, I fancy, because 
he did not know any positive objection to it. He 
never cared for women. I don’t believe,’ with 
sudden emphasis, raising his head, ‘that the 
man ever was in love: not even with his wife. 
Always a cold, stern, melancholy fellow. Since 
his marriage, he is given up wholly to his pro- 
fession.” 

“No children ?”’ 

“Luckily, no, Mrs. Payne is a beantiful, 
giddy little body. Always getting herself talked 
about, Gil doesn’t care enough about her to be 
hurt, perhaps; but she is his wife, for all that. 
His honor is concerned. I heard, by ‘the way, 
she had followed him down here. To enjoy. the 
new sensation, probably, of looking at, dying men; 
and to flirt with the staff.” 

Mrs, Payne, however, yas ‘already on her way 
home. The doctor had her under a certain sub- ' 


| 


{ of the carriage window, peering from side to 
“You are Gilbert Payne?’ he said, looking } side. 


| with the splendid figure? 
** Compound wiy. I do likea tall, well-built man! Of course, 
to his assistant. you could not help growing short and squat, 
} dear, but I wish you had not done it,’” her dead 


“Oh, I was really frightfully uneasy!” The 
finely-tinted, vapid fuce was thrust restlessly out 


‘And it is so miserably dull in the yal- 
ley, Who is that, Gilbert, on the gray horse, 
He’s looking this 


black eyes full of malicious triumph. She had 
paid him for sending her home, she thought, and 
bade him good-bye with effusive embraces and 
little pecking kisses, Gilbert Payne rode back 
to camp, a bitter smile on his fnce. ‘It was a 
reserved, noble face, but one which, oddly, gave 
you the impression that the man had lost some- 
thing out of his life, which he yet hoped to 
find. 

“Good God,” he mutiered. “To think that I 
am tied forever to a woman who could suppose 
that I was hurt by such stabs as that, and who 
has the heart to give them !” 

His duty was light, at the hospital, that after- 
noon: he busied himself in writing letters for 
some of the men. One, a captain in a North 
Carélina regiment, a gross, hard- -drinking man, 
down with a dangerous sword-wound, asked him 
to read a letter from his sister. 

** My eyes have given out, doctor,” he said. 
“And T want to know if she’s coming to nurse 
me. I sent for her last week; but women are 
so selfish.” ' 

Doctor Payne read the letter. He held it a 
moment, looking at it closely in silence, when he 
had finished. ‘‘How can your sister come to 
you?” he said, rousing himself. ‘If I under- 
stand right, she has charge of your children in 
the mountains, Their mother is dead ?” 

“Yes; but she could manage, if she would.” 

The doctor searcely heard this answer; he 
walked mechanically to the window, the letter, 
in his hand. Had he ever known the writer / 
There was something strangely familiar to him 
in the thoughts, the turns of expression, the 
very writing. No other words had ever touched 





him in this way : they, were like a simple, noble 
strain of music; they” had ‘ho “connection, in 
i his mind, with’ this bloated mountaineer ; they 


j onlled to him—him Gilbert Payne, from the 


past. Was this some old friend whom he had 
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once known? Or was it like sourething he had 
dreamed when he was a boy? He could not tell. 

He stood looking at the letter, as one does at the 
half-forgotten face of @ friend, whose name we 
cannot recall. The paper was thick, creamy- 
white; the writing clear, firm, but feminine, He 
had read clever, brilliant letters from women. 
This was neither clever nor brilliant. Why, then, 

should it haunt him so? There was no signa- 
ture except ‘your sister.” He carried it back 
reluctantly, and laid it down, ‘The mystery 
could have been instantly solved by questioning 
the wounded man; but Gilbert did not question 
him. He had a whimsical fancy not to hear this 
Woman’s name first from this man, 

Nor did he hear it, though the Carolinian 
volunteered information about ‘himself and his 
affairs at every visit. He was the son of an ex- 
judge and politician, who had buried himself and 
his children in the mountains, and died there, 

“I’m a widower, with two children. Whis- 
key and the war have been too much for me. 
Only pull me up from this bed, doctor, and I'll 
give ’em both the go-by, There’s a nice girl up 
in the mountains, I’ve my eye on; I'll settle 
down with her, and be a sober man.’’ 

“And your sister?” the doctor compelled 
himself to say. ' 

“Oh, she’s got to.look out for herself,” cried 


The tears came te many a ti 

‘- It is a wonderful yoice,’’ patronizingly svi 
the little lieutenant, who liked.to play the critic; 
“but totally untrained,” 

Sowers did not reply. He lay with bis, hand 
over his eyes, and talked no more that, evening. 

Doctor Payne was on his, way, tothe train, 
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when the unfamiliar voice struck upon his er. 
At first, so stunned was he by the shock, of the 
tidings he had, received, that he scarcely, was 
cons¢ious of the yoice; then it moved and startle: 
him, as the letter had done. To others, it. was 
only a woman with a strangely sweet voice, sing- 
ing; to him, it was the echo of a summons 
which his soul had heard long ago, and never 
answered. It touched a chord whieh his dying 
wife had never reached, nor cared to reach, 

He hesitated, halied. ‘‘ What is that?’ he 
asked. 

“It is the sister of Number 17, sir; in the 
second ward,” said the orderly. 

“Ah!” 

««She came this afternoon.” 

The doctor made no reply; but hurried for- 
ward to catch the train. 





PART III. 
Docror Payne’s wife lingered for several 
days. When she was dead, he rejoined his 





Norris Choate, coarsely. _ ‘ She’s made of differ- 
ent clay from me, We'll do better apart.’’ 

Three or four days later, Mr. Sowers called to 
his comrade: ‘* Where is Doctor Payne? It is 
past the hour for his rounds,” 

“Haven't you heard? He had.a dispatch from 
home. His wife is dying of the malarial fever 
raging in the valley. .He goes by the next 
train,” , 

Both men were silent for a few moments, 

** Well, a wife’s a wife,’ said Sowers, after a 
pause. ‘And Payne, I fancy, never was lacking ; 
in feeling, though he’s a dumb, unresponsive 
fellow. Did you see. that woman who passed 
through the ward just now? She had a beautiful, 
good face. It made me think of the prayers I 
used to say, and of quiet places in the woods, and 
of every other pure, good thing.” 

*“*T saw her. She is the sister of that beast, 
Choate. She brought his baby, with her. There 
she is, singing to it now, in the nurses’ room.” 

“Hush-h !’’ A sudden silence fell over all the 
wari. Some of the men raised themselves on 
their elbows to hear, Jeanie was singing a 
cradle’ hymn to the, child in her arms, as she 
hal sung every evening in their lonely moun- 
tain home, forgetting that now there were any 
listeners. bel 








> damaged, 


regiment, already in the field. The little farm- 


+ house hospital was broken up, and the men seat- 


tered. 

Norris Choate did not die of his wound, He 
obtained a furlough, and went home to, begin an 
active courtship of the ‘nice girl,’’. a coarse 
mountain beauty, with a reputation already 
He threatened to marry her, before 
returning to service, 

Jeanie, for the first. time in her. life, inter- 
fered. 

‘* Brother, consider,” she said. .‘<Is_it best 
} for the children that you should do this thing?” 

* Yes,”’ he replied, with an oath, “You are 
making them like yourself. I want none of your 
book-learning, nor finical notions, in my boys. 
She will encourage them to take to horses, and 
good raw-hide whiskey, and a. knock-down fight 
now and then. She'll be: ad to make men of 
them, like their father.” 

But his plans did not succeed. Sue. Was coy, 
having another lover; and Norris went back to 
camp unmarried. He was shot in the Wilder- 
ness, two months later, and buried in the field. 

His sister mourned for him. She had the 
faculty of discovering the inevitable clean, spot 
in the blackest type of human nature; and 
doubtless she had found one in poor Norris, and 
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made much of it to herself now that he was 
gone. But she could not subdue a thrill of joy, 
as she hugged the sturdy boys to her breast. 
“Now you’ are all my own,” she oried, 
secretly, as they hugged and kissed her back, 
with all their hearts. 
.. They were manly. fellows,, with the old Choate 
‘blood in their veins. I was good material, and 
Jeanie had inherited ample means to carry out 
her plans for them, She left the mountains, 
brought them to,a large city, and placed them 
at the best schools, Nothing of culture or deyel- 





opment, that money or care could command, was 
wanting in their lives. They grew to be honor- 
able, liberal-minded, happy men, 

Jeanie did not;marry. She was tempted to, do 
it, more than .once,, She. felt the, temptation 
more, perhaps, than if she had ever had a, real 
absorbing passion, One or two men sought her, 
whom she respected, and might even have loved. 
She would probably have been happy with them. 
‘Who can say?,,.But,.she, did not marry. She 
herself could hardly give a reason why. Per- 
haps she. had some secret subtle fancy or 
Jonging, which no, Jove, that. was, offered to her 
aatisfied. If she had, she told it,in no way, dur- 
ing ‘her life, She was a happy, light-hearted 
“woman; and she made the best,.of herself, in a 
singular way, for one, who, had absolutely no 
vanity... She dressed picturesquely, cultivated 
cher voice, studied incessantly, One might, have 
ifancied that she made ready and waited. for 
some friend, who long, delayed his coming. But, 
ia. we, said, she gave no, hint of her secret 
thoughts; she painted no, picture; wrote no 
poem; talked /but little, Her only expression 
was in the lives.of her two boys... If she had 
married anyone, they, would never haye been the 
phelpful mew-in, the.world which they became ; 
though it is certain that she had no idea of 
self-sacrifice to. them, when she refused to marry. 

Doctor Payne, shortly after his wife’s death, 
became absorbed im the study of a certain line of 
diseases, and,rose to the first rank of specialists. 


Sowers met him, years afterwards, and con- 
gratulated him, heartily, that he had never mar- 
ried again. ‘Think what the world would have 
Ylost}. déétér,”! he saith ‘|** No/mdn, with a wife 
and children, could give to the public what you 
hiive’ giveh.|' Think of the countless lives you 
have saved,” _ 

“‘T have had no temptation to marry,” said 
Payne, coldly. “Women, as a rule, do not in- 
terest me.”’ 

Sometimes, he remembered his early home- 
sitkness for the mountains, and the singular 
effect which the letter and the song had pfo- 
duced on him. But he never went back to the 
mountains, or traced the letter and the’ song. 
They were only vague, unaccountable impres- 
sions. Which of tis has not known such in our 
lives? Yet who would not think himself mad to 
follow them to their setret sources? 

Doctor Payne lived within a few miles of Jeanie 
Choate, all of his life. Yet he never saw her, 
nor heard her name. 

A year or two ago, the Doctor, a bent, middle- 
aged man, with grizzled heard and hair, crossed 
the Sound on one of the daily steamers. In the 
evening, as he was pacing the deck above, a lady 
below sang a snatch of some plaintive song. He 
stopped. Where had he heard that voice beforé t 
After she was silent, thé vague remembrance 
troubled him for a moment, and then he for- 
got, it again. There was | an aceident that night, 
the horror of whieh" readers still remember. 
/'The boat ran into anothér steamer in the fog, 
and hundreds of bumay beings were burned or 
drowned. Dr. Payne, struggling in the water, 
caught sight of @ floating female figure, with 
long black hair. It was but a shadow in che 
darkness, but a strange fancy Seized him that it 
was the woman whose yoice he had heard. 

He stretched ou both hands to her, pote she 
made no motion to take them; Ww 
dead. _He had one glimpse of cada 
in the dark veil of water, then shé drifted oe 
him, and was lost in the whelming tide. 
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BY JOHN MORASS. 


Arp the opulent fields, through mellowing days, 
Reaper and gleaner reap.and glean thick grain, 


Tleedless of aught, save ‘arial retain ; 

And, at the eventide, with 

Tas yeltoe axel iol dll Wetting the haze, 
Cer song and dance, till night be on the wane; 
While, where some agcret nook hath sheltered twain, 





She smiles on pastoral love in peaceful ways 
| Yet, although granaries groan for garnered weight, 
Famine steals round and enters many a door; 
So plenteous corn (or love; may come too late, 
‘And alms be ample from an alien store ; 
For/howsoe’er the fates be strong and great, 
I think that death can heal their hardest sore. 





MR. POLY POD’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 





BY HELEN WHITNEY CLARKE. 





“ DeaR me, dear.me,” quoth Mr, ‘Cyrus Poly- } 
pod, as he leaned back in, his bachelor chair, 
in front of the bright wood-fire. 
year gone around. I’m thirty-five; all alone in 
the world; nobody to give a New Year's gift 
to, or receive one from.” 

He stopped, with a sigh. _ There had been one ; 
dream in his life; but when Leah Maverick mar- ; 
ried, the dream went. He never had another, 

‘Even Mrs. Flint has gone out,” he resumed, 
halt peevishly. Mrs, Flint was his b keeper. 
“There’s not a soul to talk to. . Hark { what 
was that? A knock at the door, at nine o ’ clock at 

night. What can, it ‘mean ? There's nobody 
home, so I must go myself. Confound it. = 

As he.spoke, Mr. Polypod arose, ‘crossly, and! 
wrapping his dressing-gown around him, took 
the lamp in his hand, and went to the door, 


He opened it and looked out, but saw no one. $ 


The night was a dark one, however, and to make 
sure, he took a step forward to peer out. ; 

“ Hello,” he cried, as his foot came in contact 
with something on the floor of the porch. ; 
~ What's, this? A. ‘New Year's present ?”” ‘and 
he picked up a biindle, “Bless 
my heart,” he cried, st ae it again, 
“it’s a baby ! - 

And so it was; a ‘ laughing, rollicking, 
year-old baby, that kicked up its heels, grabbed 
at ie Rdaganige and laughed in his face. 


me, bless me,” quoth Cyrus, staggering $ 






mn 


into A with h welcome burden. 
« What on. earth will Mrs. 
comes home?” ‘And a cold sweat broke out on 
his the bare idea, 
a  She—she mustn't see it,” he declared, to } pod! 


himself. But what to do with it? 

“[ might carry it to somebody else’s door and ? 
leave it,”” he thought, meditatively, “ But then, 
somebody might catch me at it, and that would 


look worse yet. And I can’t lock it up in the } 


pantry or the cellar; it would be sure to;squall. 
But I must do something with it, for Mrs. Flint 
will certainly be here before ten o’cloek.”” And 
the poor man racked his brain, and wrinkled 


‘‘ Here’s another 


; 
5 
‘ 
s 
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merrow, at peep of day, ri put it in the big 
market-basket, and carry it—somewhere; té'the 
hospital, or the poor-house ; or, I'll take the first 
; train to St. Louis: nobody knows me there; and 
$ leave it at the Police Station. Probably it’s been 
i kidnapped, anyway. But I'll take it to my room 
; now. Stop, though: it may get hungry; babies 
; are always wanting tush and milk, or something. 
But I can’t carry everything at onéé, so I'll 
tes the—the baby up and lock it ‘in my room, 
; aud ¢ome down again for the refreshments.” 
Mf. Polypod’ evidently labored under a vague 
"suspicion tliat the littlé castaway might get out 
‘Sif the door was not meee and might follow him 
downstairs. 
> With the light in one basil and the baby held 
gingerly in the other, he proceeded cautiously 
‘upstairs, and deposited the little innocent in bed. 
Somehow, it looked so sweet and rosy, with its 
dimpled cheek and blue eyés—blue-was Mr. 
x Polypod" # favorite color for eyes—that our bach- 
} elér could not resist the temptation of kissing the 
sting’ mouth, though he colored guiltily, ‘at it. 
Chrefdlly. locking the’ door, he crept stealthily 
‘dbwhetairs, feeling more like a burglar than 
e tiitister of his-owi house. © Finding the coast 
; ‘ clear, he’ proceeded to the pantry, whence he 
Nye emerged with & ‘plate of cold mush and 
a good-sized pitcher of mk. 
He was congratulating himself on the success- 
} ful issue of his foraging expedition, when the 
dining-room door flew open, and he stood, covered 








lint say, when she ; with confusion, like a Me 9 — for there 


was Mrs. Flint. 


‘Sakes alive, how Spe sited ani Mr. Poly- 


I thought it wad « bargiar’” she cried. 
The shtill voice risped @very' nerve in Mr. 
: Polypod’s body. “But ‘the kept‘on' his way in 
sheer desperation. 
“Ahem! I-was-a little hungry, and—and—” 
‘Hungry? But why on airth didn’t you get 


| some doughnuts, or pie, instead of that cold 
? mush ? 


Let me git some fur ye now.” 
‘““No—no—I ain’t hungry—not for dough- 
nuts. It’s the colic—I mean dyspepsia,’’ and 


his forehead, ina ‘desperate endenvor to solve $ the unfortunate man fled wpstairs as rapidly as 


the difficulty, 
‘I know what I’ll.do,’’ ;he said, at last, with 
the calmness of despair. “*' Pl take it up'to my 


room. Mrs. Flint won't find it there. And to- 
(60) 





possible, leaving his landlady staring after him, 


wondering if he really ‘hid’ taken to drink at 
last. ‘+For.I never heerd him complain of dys 
pepsy before,”’ she commented, shaking her head. 
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Mr. Polypod reached his room in a state bor- 
dering on’ dibtraétion. 

“1 wonder if she suspects anything,” he mut- 
tered. "SRE ‘Tooked so qiieer. Suppose she 
should Gouie dp to bring me the doughnuts, after 
ait’! And the — man’s hair almost stood on 
end with terror. ‘But gradually his fears sub- 

_ Bided, as no high heels were heard clicking up 

oie stairs ; and so he once more gave his atten- 
tion to the baby. 
“It lad dropped asleep riow, with one chubby 
fist crammed into its rosy mouth ; and somehow, 
in spite of the trouble it had caused him, Mr. 
Polypod caught ‘himself half wishing that the 
little stranger belonged ‘to him. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Flint had seated herself 
before the fire; to give her feet a good warming. 

“T wanted to speak'to Mr. Polypod partikler, 


to-night,” she ‘soliloquized;' “but he acted so } fib about seeing father. 
I s’pose it’ll} to’ get back to you, that’ I didn’t want to stop 


oncommon quare, I clean forgot it. 
do jest as well to-morrow. But I wanted it off 
my mind,: far I ‘kind o’ hate‘to ‘tell him’ I’m 
a-goin’ to marry’ Deacon Bellpepper ’ in ‘six 
weeks. He'll hev trouble a-gittin’ a‘housekeeper. 
I’ve sorter thought Mr. Polypod hada kind 
» 0 hankerin’ after me himself; “and I‘ wouldn’t 
be surprised if he should pop the question any 
time, like the’ Deacon did to-night, ‘a-cgmiin’ 
home frem‘meetin’. So I better tell him atYonce. 
I might a-took him, if he’d a-asked'me? first’; 
though since Deacon Bellpepper’s been Wiohin’ 
this way, it’s different ; fur he’s a professor and 
a stiddy church-goer, and Mr. Polypod ‘ain’t— 
marcy on us! ‘if thar ain’t a rap on the door. 
Who kin be a-comin’ at this time o’night?” 
And ‘in her turn, Mrs. Flint took’ up'the lamp, 
hurried through the hall, and opened the door. 
No baby this time! But ‘a ‘gentlemanly- 
looking young man, with blonde mustache and 
imperial, and a slender woman, robed im deep 
black, clasping“his arm: © She'was ‘a pretty 
woman, with a ripe, mature beauty, more attrac- 


wus still bright and unfaded, and the chestuut- 

gold o° her hair shaded a brow as fair and low)as’; 

Clytie’s. 
Mrs. Flint was surprised, but hospitable, _ 

‘* Good-evenin’—walk in. Who might you i be! 

a-lookin’ for ?’’ she inquired, gazing from one to 

the other.”"««Granger--Squire Granger?’ ‘Bless | 


your heart, why e Granger's folks ‘moved | 
away over in Turkey om, nigh onto three 
month: eter apart here.” 1 ston! 


oe 2 tar 


The*young man vias ihlaaillgtosk, 
“Good heavens, what. fix,’” me annitered, 





very much annoyed, 


But the lady looked bewildered. 

**What does she mean, Lenox, and where is 
my baby?’ she cried, anxiously. 

“ Be still,” whispered tlie young man, “It’s 
all a mistake, of course. Baby’s all right. 
Would you be kind enough to bring the child, 
ma’am,” he asked, turning to the housekeeper 
with a persuasive smile. 

But Mrs. Flint stared back at him in round- 
eyed astonishment. 

‘* What on airth do you mean?” she demanded. 
“There ain’t 10 child here— not a one,” 

** Lenox, oh Lenox, what have you done with 
my bal:y—where is he?” cried the mother, fran- 
tically. “+ ¥ou told me you left lim with — 
Granger. Where is he, Lenox?” 

“Pll soon find out—only be calm,” pléaded 
Lenox. ‘But the truth is, [ told you a@ little 
I was ‘in such a hurry 


and explain the situation, and so—baby was 
asleep, and I just’ laid ‘him on“@he porch, and 
knocked on the door. ‘Then ® Hid behind a 
cedariree, and when a tall gentletian opened 
the door, and —_ him in, I thouglit it ad 
father; of course.’ 

“Oh, ‘Lenox,’ sobbed the woman. 

“As you had written them you were’ coming, 
thought of course they would know it was one 
of my foolish jokes,’ added Lenox, ‘penitently. 

“ But my baby—my baby,”’ cried the'niother, 
hysterically. '' eye 

“+ Nowelook-a-litre, ma’am, don’t you take on 
so,” urged Mrs\ Flint, sympathizingly. «ome 
right into the sittin’-room, and warm yourself, 
and I'll find out what's’ become o’'that baby.” 
And leading the way, she stirfé@ wp the fire and 
slipped quietly upstairs. an 

In the meantime, baby had waked up, and dis- 
played an alarming tendency to cry. 

Mr. Polypod was trotting it’ perseveringly on 
his knee, and dangling his gold watch and chain 
before its blinking-eyes ; when suddenly he was 
startled by a sharp knock on the door. 
¢) 2Thander,” he gasped, starting up as if he 
had been shot through the back. 

“ “Mr. Polypod,” cried a shrill voice; and 
Cyrus felt that his doom had come, and that 
the sword was abont to fall. 

*“* What—who is it?” he gasped, faintly. 

*« Why, it’s me, of course! I want to speak to 
you,” wag.the,sharp reply. 

« But I—I’m in bed,” ee thedoomed man, 
desperately. 

*“$'pose you air! Can’t you get up and 
dress ?’’ 


«Il—I'm sick—I don’t feel. well. . That’s the’ 
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truth, anyhow,”’ he muttered, to himself. ‘For The blue eyes were raised tg his with a 

I never felt worse in my] life.” startled look, then dropped shyly, under the 
“Sick? Nonsense,” declared the housekeeper, } golden , lashes, 

energetically rattling away at the door-knob. 3  ‘ Yes, Leah !’” she answered, Nedaheshe grow- 

‘You ain't no sicker'n I be, If you'd a lost } ing pink aga. mountain-daisy, + Leah Granger; 


your baby, now, you might talk.” but.a widow now; and this,” turning to Lenox, 
“Baby!” stammered the guilty man. ‘ But } “is my brother-in-law, MrjGranger,” .., ; 
I—I haven’t got any baby.”* Mr. Polypod insisted upon keeping his guests 


‘Well, who said. you had? Of gourse, an old } over night; and in the morning, drove them 
bachelor like you wouldn’t hey one,’’ snapped himself over to “Turkey Bottom.’ 
the widow,.losing all patience. ‘‘There’s a-—’’ *Sakes. alive,” cried. Grandma Gapager 

Before she could utter another word, a. cry+the ; ‘‘ And so you didn’t, git our letier, a-tellin’ you 
loud, long, unmistakable cry of a child—smote her } we was a-goin’ to move oven here? , And to think 
oft coming directly from Mr. Polypod's room, } of Lenox a-playin’ off, sech a prank as that! 

‘Sakes. alive, he bas, got it, sure.enough,’’ { He’d ought to hey hed,his ears boxed good,”’ 
cried the housekeeper, *« Well,, you, see,’ explained Lenox, . ‘‘ Leah 

Suddenly. the. door opened, om Mr. Polypod } was determined to. come last, night, asshe thongit 
appeared, with, a very, red., face, holding .the; you would, be expecting her,..,..1t was. nineo}clock 
baby in hig arms. when we got, to. the; statiqn, apd, there, was no 

“TL, found, it, on,,the ,door-step,”? he, ex- } conveyance to be had; so. we had tp. foot,.it, or 
plaingd, sheepishly. ‘And if-you’ll only take $:stay on,the platform all night; for, as you know, 
it, and do sqmething with, it, P—-PU—” there. isn't.» single habitation jthere. | Well, we 

“F if op the door-step?., Who’ll.believe 3 reached the creeky but.Leah could not, walk the 
that? Humph,.give it to me,’ cried the widow, plank, and 1, could. not well, carry her and. the 
striving to hide her amusement, baby both. So,J.toek him on,.intending to leave 

With the words, she took the baby, and tripped ; him with ou,,while.L. went, back for her. Then 
downstairs. with, it, Cyrus, was mow desperate. } it struck me that the creek might rise, and carry 
‘*How on earth did, she, find,out about it,” he ; theplank away before I got, back, and,so—’’ 
said to himself. ‘And what is.she going te do; . But, the rest of the explanation has already 
with it, 1 wonder?’ And:he,followed her, been given. 

The,happy mother was hugging her restored Mr. Polypod. stayed:;to eat,jdinner at. the 
treasure to her breast, the chestnut-gold of her ‘ Granger farm-house, and before he left Turkey 
hair looking scarcely less,bright than baby’s. { Bottom he had another housekeeper , engage: 

Mr. Polypod. gazed, transfixed,.with. astonish-} to, take, Mrs. Flint’s;place; for his old sweet- 
ment. $ heart had promised to, become his wife. 

Was he dreaming? Or was.that—oould it be— j “Pll, ,haye,, somebody,.to talk to, now,’ he 
she? He pinched himself, to see if he wan | aid ‘* That, baby was, a, New Year's gift, after 
awake. Then, as the golden head was lifted, ; all, even if.it did give me. lot, of trouble.” 
and he caught 9 glimpse, of, the fair face, he}, And Mr. .,Polypod neyer, found occasion to 
started forward. ‘ change his..opinion, even ,.when ;other golden 

“‘ Leah!’ he, said... “Leah!” heads had clustered about him. 
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Harp to a wood-bind’s cheerful notes, }.. And the tinkle of bells, where.the mild herds graze, 
As high on a hough she swings ; , j _ Mingle with the song ahe sings, are 
While the ripple of waves in a neighboring rill, - Mingle with the wong sg eee 
And the quiver of leaves, which the sdft winds | thrill, f 
Mingle with the song she sings, Hark to ‘thorteciconatiinen Gt eal, ’ an ® 
Mingle with the song she sings. As swiftly she soars on high ; hd 
aut ‘ While the dashing of as way fies fas, 
Hark to the trill ofa joyous lark, The rattling § PAP epi p tno 
As she mounts on graceful wings; Mingle with her beat cry, 





While the tones of a flute, which a shepherd plays, Mingle with her mournful cry) 
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CHAPTER I. 

fae sick man’s’ ‘Yoom was ‘large, dim, and 
stamped with age in every angle of its carved 
etiling and paneled walls, out'of which the proud 
old heads of warfiors, long sitice smitten down 
on the battle-fields of old’ England, ‘and’ of Cru- 
saders, swept out of ‘life by ‘the keen-edged 
eimeters of heathen foes, looked ‘down upon the 
forni outstretched on that: vast state'®ed,’ over 
which deeper shadows were gathering than the 
dull crimson of those worn woes curtains could 
ever throw. 

There was something mournfully weird in 
thése shadows wher they took the appearance of 
motion in that old apartment; for light is beau- 
tiful, and we seem to witness its death struggles 
when it creeps along the walls, touches the 
golden bronze of a picture-frame, glances across 
the diamond glass of a lattice, or chases the 
shadows up the black mouth of a high-mantled 
chimney. But even this weird strife of light and 
darkness was nothing compared to the dall gray 
that was creeping hour by hour over the face of 
that old nobleman, who lay there under those 
sombre curtains, looking through the gloom with 
eyes tliat took the fire of stars, from the fever 
within him. 

He was quite alone, and the solitude had be- 
come irksome to him; or perhaps some stronger 
feeling impelled thé efforts that he made to rise 
from his pillow. Once or twice he struggled up to 
his elbow, but fell back again, with faint moans 
of impatience rather than pain. Then he would’ 
beat the counterpane with his hand; but with 
such exhausted force, that the impotoney of the 
movement was pitiful. 

A door opened, and through the gathering gloom 
came the small form of a lady who had long since 
passed her prime, but must once have been beau- 
tiful ; for even yet there was a trace of it in the 
faded bloom of her delicately-cut features and the 
whiteness of her withered hands, which moved 


restlessly among the satin folds of her dress, as’ 


she sat down in a high-backed chair, close’ by 
the bed—a mass of ebony covering | that might 
have belonged to Cardinal bry < 

said, reaching 


“You have not Slept,” 
forth ier hand, as if | to gy ine ‘tiotion of his 








long slender fingers, now flutteritig nervously 
over the fretted embroidery of the counterpine, 
of which she took instant nvtice, atid something 
that was not quite ‘a smile crept to her lips. “1 
thought that you might’ rest, if left awhile to 
yourself.” 
“+ Rest?” he repeated; in a sharp whisper.* 

‘*Has he come?” 

“ Not’ yet.’ Our'messenge? niny ‘linve failed to 
reich hini,’” slie answered. * Or, ‘perliaps, he 
does not feel the need of'so’ much Haste.” 

The sick man, as if struck by Something in’ the 
tone of’this reply, fixed his keen ‘eyes upon - her. 
with a scrutiny that would have’ made another 
woman ‘shrink; but she only ‘reached out her 
hand. 

He shrank back to avoid its caressing touch. 

“Hive a little patience,” she pleaded, in her 
soft persuasive voice, apparently quite uncon- 
scious of his repelling movement. 

«Patience? As if] had time for that. 
have you sent for him?” 

There’ was questioning doubt in those dark 
eyes. ‘Whatever the ‘woman might be to the sick 
man, he evidently distrusted her. 

“Sent for “him? Yes. One messenger has 
been following another, till three are on the 
road, though ‘IT — _ the need of ‘such 
histe.”” 

“Not feel the’ nee@'of umaie 
you see that I'am abbott. to die?’ 

The man had struggled up from ‘his pillow, 
and supporting himself on one €lbow) was looking 
at herkeenly. ' “ Ah, you know it, you know it,” 
he’ said, ‘with ‘a touch of agony’ in’ his’ voice. 

He Will never pcre sg have ‘no’ wish for 
it” a wet 

wowhy’ not?’ she’ Weheatviols with- ittiien so 

, that ff hot désumed, she ‘must have been 
Hidbiieototls Of his great peril. 

“The heir of Forsborough is your son.” 

“For that reason’ T have been more anxious 
that he should’be found by some one‘of'the mes- 
sengers I have'sent,” was the gentle answer. 

The sick man‘ sank down ‘upon-his pillow, and 
the lids fell over his burning eyes: The sleep of 
exhaustion seemed to be‘ereeping over him, and 
for this she had been! watching. — delicate 
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little woman sat there, minute after minute; 
watched him with her cold blue eyes, while the 
sound of his breathing grew less and jess, till it, 
seemed to die out entirely. Then a swift gleam 
kindled in her glance, and moving softly as a cat 
«-veps, she bent her head clcse down to his chest, 
und listened. ! iv 
“Not yet,”’ she thought, lifting het head from 
over the heart. whose pulses. she, had been 
counting; ‘‘ but it is, near—very near,” 


She busied herself with some vials on a table 
near the bed, while saying this. The old man 
watched, her with those keen bright eyes, which 
all the while took a more sinister gleam; for he 
saw that. her face was paler than it had been, 
and that the vials in her hand shook visibly, as 
she held.them up.to the light. . 

‘*My presence in the room keeps you from 
sleeping, I fear,”) she said; with gentle depreca- 
tion in. her voice and mauner, as if she wished 





him.to contradict her, 

“« Yes, it does,’’ he answered, a enough, 
‘«The rustle of a. woman’s dregs is always enough 
to keep me awake, as it does to-night.’ 


The woman gave.no voice to this thought; but 
a strange cold thrill crept over her, and she 
looked around the, reom,.as if some , invisible 
presence might have known what was passing 
*in her, mind, and be whispering, it among the} , ‘‘ Well, take;this, and,1 will only come in now 
shadows. >and then—so quietly that you will not hear.” 
That moment, a, brand fell apart, leaped, up the; .. The w@nan,took up a vigl, and poured some 
black mouth of; the chimney, and gaye, sudden } drops from it, imto an antique spoon that lay on 
illumination ,to the, whole ; apartment,, while it} the table, and held. it toward him as she spoke, 
veattered, a lustre of gold on the great silver fire- ; At first, he seemed disposed to make some resist- 
dogs, that seemed to. have, crept. out; from the} ance; but finally took the potion between his 
heat, and were,crouching. on the, hearth. ‘ lips, and as she turned to replace the vial, drew 
This, blaze of.light, startled the woman, . Her } a handkerchief from beneath his pillow, pressed 
hand had crept stealthily under the sick man’s; it to his mouth, and thrust it back again, stained 
pillow; but;she drew it slowly back, holding her > with red drops, When the dainty nurse turned 
breath with dread; for, there was something | to the bed again, he was regarding her with a 
appalling to her in, the life-like, vigilance of the ; curious look, as if a grim smile were quivering 
fire-dogs, that seemed about to leap upon her. } beneath his half-closed eyelids; but the shadows 
More than :this;the,form upon the bed; moved, } around him were so -heavy, that the sharp sus- 
and she felt those piercing eyes turned upon her. ; picion in his regard seemed nothing more than 
All this did not startle, the woman into,one } an increase in nervous restlessness. 
movement of betrayal. She smoothed. the imvalid’s$ . ‘* This will soon give way, and the sleep that 
pillow, as if that. gentle ministration had, alone } follows will not, be disturbed by the rustle of 
drawn her hand, that way, then subsided. into sill, or the untimely coming of anyone,’’ she 
her chair, pale and trembling, but to all SPRPATT | thought ; and stooping over the bed, she pressed 
ance composed as an angel of charity, while the ; her lips,on,the,old man’s forehead, before he had 
shadows, momentarily routed by that outburst, of } time to turn his face away. As.it was, the touch 
light, were performing, a fantastic dance on the > sent a, shudder through his.frame; for it fell 
walls once more.» Then, as the twilight deep; } upon him like ice, 
ened and the stillness grew oppressive, she arose, } The room in which the Lord of Forsborough 
and went softly, out. of the room. 2 lay was enclosed in the curving walls of a tower, 
Searcely had the, door, closed, when the sick; 3 which formed one of the most picturesque feat- 
man struggled np to his .elbow,y with asmmeth Urey of. & structure still retaining many grim 
effort ; thrust onejhand under his, pillow, with; a: traits of a ‘period when the feudal lords of Eng- 
tremulous grasping movement, and drew forth:: land, cont tuted a hody of king-makers; but 
a singularly-formed | key, ayer which his fingers : change an renovation had embellished itg mas- 
closed fiemilys:..This done, be lay ,panting with ‘sive grandeur from age to age, till its very walls 
the over-exertion, wide awake, and with a look of, marked the gradations from, warlike strength to 
keen resolution, as-if,he were gathering strength ; mental power, and onward to the commercial 
for something that) wes preying, upon the vital ; snpremacy and social refinements, that consti- 
foree that was needed for its agcomplishment. } tute now the Breatnens of old England, 
Tle was abouttomake another struggle, when the} Few men of his time had inherited deeper 
womun glided inte the room again, 2 Feverenge for. the grand inheritance of race than 
«Still awake?’ she said, touching the hand ; the old nobleman whose, wife had just lett pi 
in which the key was elasped,.‘* And.a little more 5 for this, Jady. was his wife, and the mother of 
feverish, I (fear, . This.,must, be attended to. ; young man, Nho had for rome yeu deen oe 
Sleep is above all things needful.” ; ; presumptive to the” earldom, and’ estates, which 
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now seemed fast drifting into his hands. It was 
the coming of this young man that thejsick lord 
had waited for with such feverish impatience, 
which was now fast waning into distrust; for, 
notwithstanding my lady’s earnest, protestations 
of, energetic efforts to summon her,son to the 
death-bed of the man whose honors and wealth 
he was to inherit, he did, not come, and no intel- 
ligence could be obtained of him, 

Anyone who, had watched the lady after she 
left the tower-room, would have judged that the 
distrust of that dying man was not altogether 
unfounded; for she did not go at once to her 
room, but wandered up and down the long pic- 
ture-gallery, that lay between that and her own 
apartment, with a degree of restlessness. that 
was unnatural to her usual placidity, of manner, 
True, her footsteps were, noiseless as ever ;; but 
the rustle of her dress, as it, swept the onken 
floor with a soft, monotonous seund, was like 
the sigh of a spent, wave, creeping up some 
sandy beach; and gave more, than, usual em- 
phasis to her moyements, which, at times, were } 
abrupt and almost passionate. 

Sometimes she would pause, take out a light 
fyom, one of the many sconces on the wall, and 
hold it before the portrait of some ancestor of 
the, house, who was, supposed to, have left his 
features upon the race. One or two of. these 
men, immortalized by painters, grand in their 
way as themselves, she examined with singular 
intensity, These ,were the most stately and 
noble of the line; but she turned. sie them with 
a dissatisfied air. Say ahh felt 
_ “It is because he has no look of the race that 
this idea has taken, such hold on the Earl.,. Had 
he been like one of these, instead. of, the refined 
but manly fellow he is, the thought would 
never haye entered his mind: pride alone 
would have prevented it.” 

The woman’s, face was troubled now. The 
forced calm. which seemed so natural, had left 
it, and lines of eare came out, visibly on the 
delicate features, when the light fell upon 
them. She stood some minutes looking at this 
gne. portrait, then turned. and cast. hereyes 
down the whole, line, which ended in stalwart 
forms, clad. in mail;,some of them ,looking 
down from uplifted, visors... Then she turn 
and. paced the whole length of the 
again, evidently striving to kill the hours, that 
seemed each moment to bring her new, peason 
fur unrest. At last, she weary of this 
ghost-like movement, and. cre re own room, 
hurrying by the sick man’s cha r, as if 
to avoid the-very sight of it...» ».» 
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Once in her own apartment, she threw herself 
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on a couch, huddled her frail form together, as if 
shrinking, from. some unseen presence, and closed 
her eyes, witha desperate, resolution to shut.in 
thoughts: that seemed turning to, fire in her 
brain, ‘Why should. I tremble. so-— wh) 
accuse .myself?”’ she murmured. ,‘* What is au 
hour or two, in any. man’s lifetime? When 


‘such hours are full of pain, and death certain, 


who shall say that such sleep is not, merciful to 
him-—-and more than, that, to the line of proud 
men who, tormented, me with their eyes, as I 
came, down the gallery? Not, one of them 
could say, even if .his painted shadow had a 
soul, that Iwas afraid to look him in. the 
face;’’. 

With all this boastful courage, the woman 
cowered lower and lower down upon,her couch, 
frightened. by the very.,stillness that pervaded 
the vast building... Still, she started to her feet 
in.a panic, when a sharp cracking sound, like 
the forced opening of a.door, reached her, and she 
listened with closely-locked lips and bated breath 
for anything that might follow.;, She had been 
standing some moments, white and cold, when 
ashrill.cry reached ..her, and was.prolonged into 
a dreary wail. She answered jit with a cry, 
faint in itself, but which seemed to her a shout 
that might waken the. whole,,household....Then 
she.cast herself down, upon the couch, burying 
her face in the cushions, and, quivering in 
every nerve of her body. 

Then, all was quiet. again; and, after a little, 
she; stated up with a. hysterical laugh, and 
thedight of self-mockery in \her eyes. 

“It was but the hoot of an,owl.in.the ruined 
tower; I have heard it . hundred times with- 
out notice; but now—now, it has made me 
grovel. down like » coward;,.. As: if that hoarse 
cry could come from him !’’ 

There was, something, more.,repelling than 
her abject fear .of silence, with its leaden op- 
pression, in this..burst.of wild excitement; and 
when:. this. slow, terrible feeling ,crept back 
upon her, she began to long for some sound— 
anything that might take away the awful sense 
of fright that forced her back to her couch, and 
lay upon her breast like a-block of marble. 
It came at last; not in the h night- 
bird, butslowly, and with the gath strength 
of a storm, that, swelled from sighs, toons 
among the giant trees of the park, and gave 
voice to the sad waves, that almost washed the 
foundations of the castle... 
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CHAPTER Il, wm om 
Tat man. of many titles andurent. eataiga, lay 
in his bed, grasping a key in his thin. fingers, 
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and peering out from beneath that cloud of heavy 
curtains warily, while “he gathered up the last 
strength of ‘his life, in order to atcomplish the 
one purpose which ‘the ‘frail woman, lying upon 
her couch yonder, had periled”hohor and sot to 
defeat. With a force of will that seemed stronger 
than the power of death itself, he thrust back thie 
bed-clothes ‘and ‘stepped out upon the floor. 

Across’ an easy-chair, close by, his dressing- 
gown had been thrown. ‘With tottering steps he 
moved this ¢hair, ‘thrast his arms ‘into thé gar 
ment, folded it around him, still grasping ‘the 
key, and ‘moved away ‘through’ the’ ‘shadows, 
wavering like one of them. With some diffi- 
culty he opened the door, and entered the long 
gallery ; once there, you might have thought one 
of those pictured Lords of Forsbérough” liad 
wandered otit from his frame, and was’ trying to 
find his way into the world again, but had all’at 
once lost it; for he turned into a dark ‘passage, 
and ufter that, the progress of his tottering steps 
and long pauses for breath could only be dis- 
tinguished by the faint sounds that came back 
from it. 

At length came the sharp click 6f°a door, 
opened cautiously, and with evident’ gropitig of 
the hands. 

A man sthtted up from his bed, as his’ master 
énme so stéalthily into’ his room ; ‘dazed, ‘and 
scarcely believing’ his ‘eyes. 

“The master!” he éxclaimed.’ “My lord, 
oh, forgive me. I was so tired, atid dreaming 
too. My’ lady’'told’ me that’ you ‘had’ falfen 
away to sleep, and no one must disturb ‘you ; 
that was why you find ‘me here.’’ 

Lord Fausbrook ‘sat down upon his servant's 
bed. 

“Get up,” he said,in a voice that scarcely 
rose above a whisper.’''* Put on your ‘elothés, 
and go as fast ‘as yo dan ‘to the village; bring 
Sands with you’; tell hitm there is no time for 
waiting—he must coe at ‘once. Do not leave 
the house without him. Pass in throagh the 
east passage, and be careful to disturb no one, 
but bring him to me. No other person nitist see 
him.” . 

“ But my lady!’ sities 

Tady'??) ans 

“She will fot leave your room sborigne That 
was what she told me, or I should’ not have been 
in bed.” 

A gtim smile passed over the old lord’s face: 
‘* My lady is in her own room; by this time, she 
thinks Iam asleep—sound asleep.” 

There was something in his ‘master’s voice 
that ‘arrested the servant's attention, and awoke 
thoughts“in’ his own mind. This disturbed 





him greatly; ‘but he ‘only uttered it in ‘a single 
ex¢lamafion, which took ‘all his ‘reat with it. 

“ Aye. ” 

* Remember,” said ‘the “old ‘lord; ‘with a touch 
of sadness" in “his ‘feeble ‘voice, “that I trust 
you, and’ you only, in tits. There is no one 
élse.”” 

The pitifal old man—for he was not many years 
younger than thé master “Whoih“he ‘had Served 
almost a’ lifetimé—drew a — acrdés "his-eyes, 
muttering to Himself: 

“Te may ‘be so—it'miy be &6.”* 

“Tt is 80! ‘But'we have no time for that. ‘Get 
ready—get reddy'at once ; there be sotheone com- 
ing that will not wait.” 

This ‘was said ‘with @ ‘sldw ‘solémipity, ‘that 
almost “disabled the old” Servarit’ forthe prep- 
aritions” he" was making.’ 

“Therefore,” ‘contitiuéd the old’ man, ' this 
work miist not be left half done. ‘Say tb attorney 
Sands that'if T’shoulil ‘be td sburdly’asteep, or, 
you understinu, dead, when’ you bring ‘lim here, 
hie will find in my hand w key.’ With’ that he 
must unlock the cabinet in my oom, dnd ‘take 
from it a parcel’ marked ‘with my own ‘seal. 
Within it ‘he Will fird directions ‘regarding its 
contents, Which T charge lim, ‘ws if the’ salvation 
Of his own’ sour‘ Were ‘at stake, to 4 duit. “You 
will remember?” ©’ 

The old servant ébnld not speak } Bite he ‘fin- 
ished winding a knit'scarf' Wrourd his neck with 
enforced composite ; then fell’ upon his Knees, 
| did” Hiding His’ ton vilved features’ With both 
hands, cried out : 

WOR, my master! itiy deat young” taster, do 
nét say that it is’ near! I daitnot beat it.” 

Perhaps it was' the'swift turn 6f memory, Which 
took that howiest Wehrt’ back to the time when 
Fausbrook was indeed &'young tan, that touched 
those dying features with that look of anguish ; 
but, with the old peer, it was tod lute ‘for tears, 
and his face settled back into the stony composure 
that was never to leave ft agiin.’” 

At last, the heart-brokett vafet' was ready for 
departure. 

“Fitst,” he said, kneeling tale the old man 
and kissing his cold Hands, Wilieh fell away 
from his lips wet with’ teats, "és first, let ‘me 
help you back to the toWer-rootn. P 

Twill rest héte Awhile, and go back as 
1 canie.” ‘a little time, and I shall have more 
breath." * 


“But oh, my master—” 
“There, th o not waste timé in words, 
Gibbs, or in’ ing my slow stéps. “Go on 


your errand, and leave me to mine.” 
Gibbs stood, with his hat held irresolutely, 
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afraid to disobey, but with such pain ‘at heart, 
that the glance he cast ‘back upon his master 
was a pitiful appeal. ' 

“Let me help you as far as the picture-gal- 
lery,”” he said. “T shall get over the road ‘all 
the faster for that.” 

The old lord struggled up to‘his feet and rested 
his arm on the valet's shoulder.’ His feet were 
like lead, and his limbs almost refused to’ move ; 
but with & grand effort; that reissuréd the'attend- 
aut, he forced them ‘into attion; and’ reached! the 
gallery where so many of ‘hid stalwart dindestors, 


jn all their pomp “6f ‘statiott, Iobked down ‘tapon } 


his feebleness with “whit ‘seeitied to him a ‘proud 
sort. of pity. 

“Tet me rest ‘Were "a littlé?” he’ said? ‘sinking 
intd a chair of Gérvétt offk, that ‘stood opposite 
his own portrait, taken in all the strength of ‘his 
inahly prime. “Tet” them’ see the wreck that 
years have made of me, since that ‘Was placed 
ainong thet.” You remember it; Gibbs?! °° 

Aye, as if'it were yesterday, T'd6,”” shid the 
hitin, ‘cholkitig back ‘a Soli, thiit however broke 
fortli in’ lis voice.” ” 





« Now Teave me.” 

« But, my lord—’”’ 

« You ‘see Ho rong I am. eave ‘the here, 
and do my errand, vi e back the 
sooner.” 


Gibbs still hesitated. 
“Tt is but afew ‘paces x ia aver 
room is s reached, ” he pleaded. 
nibvement of the hatid” dill 







tow, d Pauabrobk put ‘forth’ ‘the “last 

Fength of his life: rising from ‘the hair, he 
approached his own portrait, and held fast to’the 
framé with ‘oné hand, while le groped among its 
extvings’ witli the other. At last, the lighter 
portion of ‘the frame swig ‘slowly ‘back, and 
behind it, imbedded in erintton velvet, appeared 
thé portrait of a youtig Wonidhi, ‘inthe dress of a 
foreign’ péasant, evidently of the Tower classes ; 
but with an atch’ bright look in’ the ‘velvety 
depttis of her eyes, that bespoke a sort of faseina- 
tion, that must have been more ee than the 
rare beauty of Her features. 

It was wotidérfal that this dying man had 
found strength to wrench the closely-fitted frame 
apart, or in that impeérfeet light could have found 
the secret spritig that so long concealed this 
rare portrait from al’ knowledge ; for the 
hinges that conn two portraits were 
rusty from tong ‘distise, and a élight éloud of 
dust, that had crept biakvidels them, grain by 
grain, during many years, rose and ffoated’in a 







scarcely perceptible haze over the youthful loveli- 
ness of that face; smiling down upon the locked 
and gray features uplifted to it’with fhe solemn 
regard ‘of a last’ farewell. 

Never was there 'a contrast so striking or more 
mournful.  Néver’did' ‘a human face bespeak 
such anguish’ of ‘self-reproach as filled the eyes 
and locked the iron tiouth of that provid old man, 
as he stood ‘there with fiembries crowding to his 
brain ‘ihore bitter than dedth, which was even 
now chilling his veins, and fastening its icy 
grasp upon his heart. 

«“ Do'you know—do you know ?” 

These words ‘broke ‘like’ ice on the old man’s 
lips’; a' ‘swift convilsion swayed him for one 
agonizing moment, ‘ard then he fell proné upon 
the floor, liké a'statte’ smitten from’ its base—fell 
and Yay there, bresapeae that smiling girl, motion- 
less. 

All this time, the’storm; that had crept through 
the ‘great trees of the park; was growing lond 
and strong. sweeping them ‘with angry gusts, 
and howling along’ the rovky shore of the sea 
fiercely, like ‘one enemy’chalicnging another. 
Heavy’ clouds ‘githéred’ in’ fierce mountains of 
blackness around the’ castle, sending forth sharp 
flashes of lightning, ‘that ‘leiiped’ down among 
the writhing trees,"ddiled' themselves like fiery 
stiakes around its Yofty’ towers 4nd battlements, 
dashed lurid gleams of fire against its antique 
windows, and ‘sheeted’ the picture-gallery with 
its unearthly brightness. ‘Sométimes, the por- 
traits ‘upon ‘its walls shone out like living men, 
ready to crowd ‘themselves back into life again; 
sometimes, they were overwhelmed by sudden 
darkness ; for pieces of glass Were shattered to 
fragments in the windows, where both wind and 
‘hail rushed through, leaving only here and there 
a sconce to break the’ desolation. 

‘All this ‘time, the“Lord@/ef "Foreborough lay 
upon the floor, his fade “pturned) and his eyes 
open to each ghostly flashof the storm; and all 
this time, that bright" young face looked down 
upon him, and seemed’to laugh back each gleam 
of lightning, and ‘triumph among’ the growing 
noises of a tempest, inpotently threatening the 
ponderous walls of @ @#¥ofighold:that had held 
its own against the ons@b0fa*thousand storms. 

While the’ Earl Jay dead, sometimes wrapped 
in black darkness, as if a pall had been cast over 
him: sometimes w in a blanket of living 
flame: the woman" Ad been his wife cow- 
ered lower and lowér ‘down’ upon her couch, 
listening to the awful-tumult of the storm, panie- 
stricken and quaking in ‘all her limbs,, Every 
drop of blood had fled from her lips; and with 





each flash of lightning they were drawn down 
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in fresh convulsions of fear, till her teeth gleamed «‘ Awake!’ she shrieked.. ‘‘ Awake, F say ! 
through like those of a trapped animal, Arouse yourself, or it will not be my fault. Sit 

Once or twice, when, the, hail came. rattling ; up in bed; shake off all heaviness. Drink this. 
like bullets against her window, and;the glare of ; I-can bear this torment no longer.. Hark! Do 
lightning shot through in sheets of livid. bright-! you not hear the thunder? It is enough to wake 
ness, se would leapto,her feet and rush toward } the dead; but you are not dead, . It is only 
the door, urged forward, by some terrible dread ; sleep that holds you down, and that must be 
of instant retribution; but.once on the threshold, } broken by all, these awful noises. Shake it off— 
she would recoil from. the dark chaos before her, } shake it off, I say!’ 
and.crouch down, appalled by the lightning, that} | The woman snatched a vial from the table, and 
turned the floor beneath her feet into living fire, } swept the curtains back with both arms, as she 
while the thunder overhead rumbled and. boomed } uttered those broken words; but when, her eyes 
among the battlements and towers, like the} fell on the empty bed, the. breath died on her 
storming of cannon andthe bursting of shells. } lips, and she,stood, there dumb. with astonish- 

Cowardly crimes are the outcome. of, abject} ment. 
souls, and we shrink from them with loathing more } ...;+Gone?’’. she saide; #*Gone? Then he is 
intense than is given to the audacity that carries { still alive. The storm, had no threats for me. 
a chance of personal danger equal to the daring, } But where—when ?’’, 

This woman possessed in no degree the high} , The woman looked aronnd.. Nothing was 
animal courage that sometimes leads excitement } changed in the room. No ghostly object. lay 
into reckless action, and that into, positive evil; { there to-reproach her, The noises of the tem- 
doing. She had been cool, calculating, resolute, } pest; were subsiding, and, the faint moanings. of 
in the ernel deed that, required nothing but { the sea fell soothingly on her ear, after all the 
silent craft for its acgomplishment ; but: now, } fierce tumult that had driven her back in the 
when the swift wrath; of heayen seemed. to be { forlorn hope of escaping the full burden of her 
hurling itself upon hegyshe. recoiled from it, and } crime. 
shrieked aloud. in ‘resistless panic. . Shrieked But., with, the first chatemgt of her terror 
again and again, calling upon the man whom she ! came back ptation,.The bed was 
' believed to be,in his,death-sleep to, arouse him-{ empty ; become of that key, which 
self, and proclaim thatthe potion he had taken } its ii with such vigilance 
was mixed by his own hand, drained because-of beneath -ig,.pillow ? Surely that would be left 
fhe unendurable pain of his. suffering. behind. 

But the man she inyoked lay prostrate in the; With something of the old cautj e turned 
picture-gallery, within the range of those lurid ; the. pillows over, and searched v 
flashes,@nd under the roar and crash of thunder, } the sheets for the bit of steel, 
that drowned ber weak voice and.carried. it, off { of so, much. consequence; for th 
as winter winds scatter burrs and thistles, dowm ; obtaining it/had impelled the act which s 
among the more beautiful things of earth.. His} now, so.anxious to arrest. 
pain was silent forever;,but her cries of terror; | Nothing was there, saye the indentation, of a 
‘stole out with, impotent moaning, and from that ; form on.the mattress, and of 9 weary head upon 
hour the great torment ef her life commenced— ithe pillow.. In his very sleep, which should 
a dread of the supernatural power that knew of | ‘have been death, the old noble had escaped her. 
the crime committed in her heart, «defeated Where had he,gone? What weird spirit, good or 
without,,her knowledge, and which hence-} evil, had carried himaway? The womansat down 
forth might: be a criminal consciousness, baneful ‘ in the easy chair; and tried to think, with, some 
to all her after-existenee. regularity. Where could. the object.of her search 

She had shtunk from the chane of darkness‘ be found? Had the almost, dead man carried it 
before her; butia suddem dull of the storm gave with him into the eternity into. which he seemed 
force to one wild thouglit of preservation—amad }'to have disappeared? ; Hew could that black 
“effort-te avert the awful deed that was already { cabinet, with all its delicate carving, be opened, 

-easting its doom upon her, and no one hereafter find traces, of the violence 

With both’ hands. held against her ears—for of ; that must be used? She aroge, and approached 
all things'she dreaded the noises of the storm— } { this elaborate specimen of Eastern art, wondering 
she rushed up the picture-gallery, looking titer if each of its drawers had ® secret spring, or 
to the right nor left; past that prostrate form, not } which of them contained the papers she wanted. 
even | noticing it, and only dropped her hands There was no way of ascertaining this; for the 
to push: back the door of her husband’s room. mechanism even of the exterior of the cabinet 
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was so interwoven with delicate carving, that art 
itself was a concealment. 

‘Wherever he has gone, that key is. with 
him,’’ she thought, desperately ;. “* but. in what 
place can I search for it—or him., Has the storm 
driven him mad, as it made me? With that and 
death itself upon him, may he not, have thrown 
himself through some, window, into the sea? 
Hark. how it moans and whispers, and. seems to 
invite one.. .Ah, now I remember: the door was 
ajar, when I came in, , When I left him, it was 
firmly closed... No one;can have been here; he 
must have gone that; way: The evening. was 
warm then; so warm that the fire on the hearth 
there had been allowed to burn down, because of 
the heat.. The deep oriel. window at the end of 
the gallery was open, too.. Has he tottered 
through that into the sea, when the storm was 
lashing its waves against the castle walls ?”’ 

The storm had abated somewhat, and. as its 
fiereéness. passed away, these thoughts arranged 
themselves with some consistency in the womah’s 
mind; but it took some minutes to conquer the 
cowardlydread that had so nearly driven her 
wild ; but a belief that Lord Fausbrook had not 
perished in the death-sleep that she had prepared 
for him swept.off half the superstitious terror 
that had made her so miserably abject, and she 
left” the’ eprenshewiek wa some degree, of 
courage.) : 

The Siclpanianiboty a was s scarcely light, enough 
for a safe passage through it; for statues of 
bronze andmarble peopled it with what seemed to 
be: human. forms, and in some places recumbent 
Crusaders, with armor.on, as they had fallen 
ander the»heathen cimeter, stretched the length 
of their!bronze limbs along the floor. 

To Lady Fausbrook, these objects. were too 
familiar for notice, and so obscure in the dark 
distauce, that a form more or less was not likely 
tol‘arrest: attention. Beyond this, her interest 
was! directed to the great oriel window, which 
looked ‘out upon the sea; forits sashes were left 
open, and through them the storm was drifting ; 
not in all its fury, but with dashes of spent rain; 
and gleams of lightning, that came no longer: in 
sharp fiery lances, but wandered zigzag ‘across 
the iglass, and seemed to drop away from it, like 
broken threads of gold. 

‘Glose; to this window the lady went, and 
leaning ‘out, looked ‘down upon the heave and 
swell of waves that had been storm-lashed 
against the foundations of. the castle, and were 
still tumultuously beating there. 

«He must, have gone through here. No doubt 
the drops produced madness, rather than sleep,” 


she thought, with a power of self-deception that 
Vou. LXXXIII ee 
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minds of her class can easily acquire. ‘1 never 
intended that,.and‘ neither God nor man should 
hold me accountable for an act I had no thought 
of. It, must, have been;when the storm was at its 
height, and the waves have swept him out to 
sea. How, terrible!, But the key? That. has 
gone with him. Well, be itso, If I fail te gain 
access to the cabinet, no one else can. © His 
secret has been locked up there for yeags ;_ 80 let 
it rest,”’ 

With, these half-eonsolatory thoughts in her 
mind, the lady was. making her way down the 
gallery, when 4 line. of light from one of the 
sconces fell across, the floor, and lay full upon a 
human face, turned: upwards, with half-shut 
eyes, that seemed to. regard her with sinister sus- 
Picion, as she approached. Struek dumb and 
motionless,’ the woman looked down upon her 
dead husband, who might have been taken for 
one of the seulptured, Crusaders, but for that 
look, and the dressing-gowm that lay huddled 
around |him, 

During some’ moments, the woman stood 
looking down upon him appalled; but no merely 
human feeling had power to overcome the selfish- 
ness of her nature, even inthe presence of death 
itself. j 
|“ The key—the key Y 

, This, was, the; thought that came ont of the 
shock that,.had jap. first, held, her motionless. 
Then, with jpwift, searching glance, she saw 
that one hand,which lay,on the dead man’s 
breast. was clenched, as.if,he had died in pain. 
Another perggn, would haye thought this; but 
she bent; down,and).with her own small, even 
ehild-like hands,.unlocked those stiffening fin- 
gers, and took from, their clasp the,antique key, 

More than this the, woman did,mot pause to 
accomplish, or observe the picture-frame was still 
open, and the bright face it had so long euncealed 
looked. down,on the woman who was robbing her 
own dead ;. but,/though the very thought of this 
young creature had been the one idea that had 
possessed and at, last driven her into the course 
she was -purauing, | its. presenee escaped her. 
Eager to flee from) the. presence of the man who 
had been her: husband, , and,.posseased, as if 
haunted by.a demon, by. one evil desire, she hur- 
ried from the, gallery, and reached the tower- 
room. Hereteaiae herself.im, and, with a 
tremor that shook every limb of her body, 
attempted to fit the key into a lock concealed im 
the carvings of |the cabinet; but which she had 
long ago discovered, when the cabinet became an: 
objeet of especial interest,to her. 

Even her small hand had strength enowgh to 
turn the lock, which possessed almost,as fing 
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mechanisin as that of a watch, and the door of 
the cabinet was opened. It contained many 
drawers and intricate combinations,-which the 
newly-made widow had neither time nor com- 
posure enough to examine. The first drawer she 
opened was empty, and she shut it with an im- 
patient push; opened another, and thrust it back 
agin; then dnother, which contained papers, 
turning yellow with age, all carefully labeled and 
dated. These she examined breathlessly, gath- 
ering in their contents with swift eager glances, 
that changed her whole face. 

At last—at last!’’ she said, huddling the 
pepers up to her bosom, closing the cabinet, and 
withdrawing the key from its lock. ‘I have got 
them now—and he is safe. No other human 
being shall ever see them. Even their ashes I 
will fling out to the sea-winds. At once—at 
ence. They must not outlive him—” 

A clock, standing like some grim sentinel ina 
corner of the room, began to measure out the hours 
in a hoarse slow monotony of sound, that rasped 
the woman’s nerves like the sawing of a file. She 
was no longer the calm sweet-toned woman that 
had been so gentle with the invalid an hour or 
two ago; but her whole form was trembling with 
excitement—half horror, half triumph. 

With the papers still pressed to her bosom, she 
entered the picture-gallery; for the force of 
innate dissimulation was still ‘superior to all 
power of feeling in her naturé. "Er /part in the 
tragedy of the’night must be covered ‘and blotied 
out before the first alarm was given. Others 
must find the dead man lying! th@re, before his 
presence in the gallery could We-thiide known. 

With some natural misgivitig;#he hurried up 
to the portion of the gallery where he was lying, 

sand forced herself to put the key back into that 
«old hand, which she carefully placed back upon 
the pulseless breast. Then she hastened to her 
wn room, bolted the’ door; and kneeling down 
dy the spindle-legged table, that held some of her 
own ornaments, fell to ¢xamining the papers she 
Aad secured, with the keenest interest, 

With all her powers of. .reddpéation, the 
~woman could not force herself to"séek rest that 
might. The presence of death so close to her was 
tioo full of gloom for'that ; but she sat there alone, 
hour after hour, wondering in dreary patience 
who would first ——ae the pieture- 
gallery. " 





CHAPTER IIl. 

Simon Gisbs went out into the threatening 
storm, with but little regard to its consequences ; 
for ‘he had seen deatli'in his master’s face, andl ; 
that overpowered every! other sense of read. | 
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The walk before him was scarcely worth re- 
garding, at ordinary times; but in attempting 
in shorten it, after leaving ‘be park, whose 
storm-beaten trees seemed more weird and jagged 
than ever, he had some rough moorland to cross, 
and the deepening moans of the sea along the 
rocky shore which he had left behind followed 
him like spirit warnings. 

Thus, with his face tothe wind, and under 
the black gloom of clouds that loomed above him 
in great heaving ‘masses, as if some invisible 
power were breaking ap vast quarries of slate in 
the depths of the heavens, hehurried on, only 
anxious to reach the village, lying two miles 
inland, and obey his master’s last commands. 

The family solicitor, whom he had been 
directed to summon, lived on the outer verge of 
this village, which was fast growing into the im- 
portance of a town; and Gibbs, hoping to reach 
his ‘house before it was closed for the night, 
hurried on and on, faster and faster. 

“There was a light in the lower rooms of this 
house when he reached it, and a faintérigleam at 
one chamber-window, as if a lamp were burning 
out, or just faintly kindled. With his clenched 
hand, Gibbs knocked at the door,. passed the 
person’ who opened it, and inquired for the 
solicitor, with such breath as the storm and that 
hurried ‘walk had left to him, 

‘‘The master was ill, very ill, in bed; but the 
young gentleman was up... Terhaps he would 
do,” the servant informed him. 

The young gentleman, a partner whom the old 
lawyer had lately taken ‘info practice, came into 
the entrance-hall whilethe two men were speak- 
ing, and being informed of the urgency of the 
matter, began to put on his overcoat, asthe ques- 
tioned Gibbs. 

‘Your master is. worse, I understand: you to 
say. Some change in his last testament, no 
doubt—if he has made one. . Well, my man, Mr. 
Sands is seriously ill. It would be more than 
his life is worth, were:;he to go out in a storm 
like this; but:it does not matter which of us 
attends my lord.” > 

| But there was @ message that I was to give.” 

‘Of course. Give it to me, as we go along, 
It will be all the same. : If not; I can take it to 
Sands, if the affair in.band should prove too 
inuvh for my ability. Come, I fear there ja 'no 
time for you to stand there hesitating. Ieavens, 
what a night !”’ 

It was indeed fearful; for as these men Icft 
that door-step,. the whole force of the storm burst 
upon them; but they pushed on doggedly, 1°] 
jt wey reached the castle. 

Wet, breathless, and for the moment disablee. 
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the young lawyer followed Gibbs, first into the ; 


tower-chamber, which was almost dark; for even 
the fire-light. was put out: by heavy rain-drops, 
that came black as shot down the wide chimney. 
But Gibbs saw; almost by intuition, that the bed 
was empty, and; with an exclamation of dismay, 
hurried into the picture-gallery. 

“I knew it—I knew it!’ cried the poor old 
servant, falling updn his Knees. by the prostrate 
form, ‘*Heis'deadhe is dead); and I not here 
to help him. Oh, sir, we are too late.’’ 

The lawyer bent. down, and touched the hand 
that lay on Lord Fausbrock’s bosom. Something 
colder than the chilled fingers arrested his atten- 
tion. 

«« What is this?” he said, removing the object 
from’ the loose hold those dead hands had been 
forced to give it. 

Oh, the key—the key! I was to give that 
to Mr. Sands. In the cabinet heleft directions 
that must be followed. Oh, my poor master; he 
knew that I might not come back in time; but I 
did my best—I did my best.’’ 

Tears were streaming down the old valet’s 
cheeks. He stood over'that prostrate form, with 
bent shoulders and clasped hands, as if pleading 
his case with the dead. 

“You speak of a cabinet, which this key 
opens,” said the lawyer, giving more: interest to 
the bit of stedl.than) thet old man’s grief could 
inspire. ‘ Where is it? But had we not better 
inform my lady, and summon the household ?”’ 

‘*My lady? No, no. My lady was not to be 
informed.”’ 

.** But someone must remove—” 

‘‘No one must touch his person, or find him 
lying here. The Lords of Forsborough have all 
died in their beds. He must be found in the 
tower-room. You and I will cerry’ him: there. 


The cabinet must. be opened before anyone is ; 


informed, These were his last orders, sir.” 

“Then the sooner it is done the better,” 
answered the other... 
shoulders. I will help.” 

Gibbs stooped down, and lifted the dead noble 
almost with his own strength from the floor. 
Stich strength asthe younger man had to give 
was exerted, and with slow caufious movements, 
Lord Fausbrook was carried to his own chamber, 
and laid upon the bed. 

While Gibbs was closing those eyes with ten- 
der reverence, and folding the helpless hands, 
the lawyer turned from the bed, and approached 
the black eabinet, eager to search its contents. 
When Gibbs turned away from his dead master, 
and drew the curtains solemnly around him, he } 
saw that his companion had mastered the secret } 


bh» é 


Raise him gently by the { 


of the lock, and was eagerly searching the cabinet 
for something that might explain the great haste 
in: which, he had been summoned to the casile. 
For some time, he opened and closed drawers. in 
vain; but at last found a package of papers, so 
carefully labeled and so yellow with age, that he 
took it to the lamp that, Gibbs had lighted, for 
closer examination. 

‘It ig these we were to secure, The explana- 
tion and directions are complete. Rest assured, 
my good man, that they shall be carried out.” 

‘Ts it the will 2’? questioned Gibbs. 

**No, no.; That.is, I think, in Sands’ hands. 
These papers~are only memoranda; valuable 
because of their relation to other things, Very 
}—-very valuable,’ he muttered, under his breath. 
“‘T wonder what our new Earl would give for 
} them. What wonderful luck, that they. should 
come to me first. Heavens, what opportunities 
may come out of them. Confidential! Ob, I 
will take care of that,” 

Old Gibbs; had gone back to the state bed, and 
was, looking between the curtains on the form 
within intently, and with eyes. so full of tears 
that he took no notice of the lawyer, and was 
altogether oblivious of his last words, which 
{ were in fact inaudible, Nor did he observe that 
; the papers he had examined, and seemed about 
to replace in the cabinet, were quietly thrust into 
a pocket of his overcoat; but with so much agi-' 
tation, that a pallor came over the young man’s 
face, more impressive than the sight of death had 
; been able-to bring there. 

** Now,”’ he said, turning the key, and leaving 
( it im ite lock, with an air of indifference, “ there 
; is nothing more for me to learn. In fact, there 
3 was so little in those scraps of memoranda, that 
we did not already possess, that I wonder at 
3 your master’s anxiety regarding them. He must 
have had some other motive for sending you 
: away in such hot haste.” 
: Gibbs seemed to reflect a moment; then a 
sudden flash of thought came into his eyes; and 
‘ leaving the room, he hurried down the picture- 
gallery, and closed the frame that ‘covered the 
portrait that Fausbrook had looked upon with 
his dying eyes. 

«Tt was that. He wished to be alone; to look 
upon her face and die. ‘Even old Gibbs stood in 
the way of his pride at the last moment, and he 
was sent away. Ah, my poor master, I might 
have known how it would be with you at the 
last. There, there, let the hinges rust over her 
once more. It is a dead past.”’ 

“ Now,’’ said the young lawyer, somewhat 
} hurriedly, as if in haste to esenpe the funereal 
} gloom of the tower-room, to which Gibbs had 
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returned, ‘‘there is’ no reason why the household 
should not be informed.” 

None, ‘none. ‘tt is ‘all ror anion - 
old man. 

“You ‘will ‘first inform’ my ‘lady,;’” said the 
lawyer. ‘It is a cruel task; but she’must know 
sooner or later that slie’is'a widow.” 

Gibbs did not speak; but'a strange,’ almost 
sardonic, look came into his eyes, that were still 
wet with tears, and ‘he turtied’ to go'on his mis- 
sion, with a héavy dragging step, as if something 
more than sympathy bore him down. 

Directly, the whole castle ‘was in ‘a tumult. 
Messengers were riding in swift’ haste, first in 
one direction, then in’ anothér, as if the whole 
county was to be cast into mourning by ‘the 
death of this’ oné ina. 

In Tess than half an ‘hour, the tolling of 2 
church-bell from the village came, with its slow 
pathetic mournfulness, down to the shore, min- 
gled with the sobs of retreating’ waves, the 
sighing of exhausted wihds, and was swept 
across the waters ‘with a faint wail, that seemed 
to die only as it reached the verge of eternity, 
where the great man had gone. 

In the castle, Lady Fausbrook gave way to an 
overwhelming passion of grief—grief apparently 
so profound, that she could give no orders, or 
even enter the tower-chamber, where her dead 
lord was lying. 





One message the sorrowing widow did find 
strength to ‘send: and her son, the new Earl of 
Forsborough,’in a few hours; heard, for the first 
time, 'of»his kinsman’s illness; and in the same 
hour of his death.;: Why this-important, and to 
him painful, news had not reached the young 
man before, no one, saye:the fair widow sitting 
there in the'solitude of her sudden bereay t, 
could have told; and from her came no expla- 
nation,‘ except :this: -When he presented him- 
self in her. darkened room, and seeing her there, 
in’ all the pallor of such patient grief as her 
gentle nature*rendered so touching, held out his 
arms in earnest.sympathy with her grief, she 
threw herself upon his bosom, wound her 
clinging ‘arms around his neck, and sobbed out : 

**You are lord of everything; surely, surcly, 
as any Fausbrook that ever reigned here; but 
oh, how I have-suffered.. All that:comes to you 
ean searcely atone for that. My son, my son— 
nay,’ my Lord: of Forsborough—do not forget 
that it is your mother who has done this.’’ 

With these wild words on her lips, the woman 
seemed to have exhausted herself in a passion of 
motherly exultation stronger than her grief; for 
she fainted in his: arms, and the terror that 
seized upon the young man drove all .memory 
of her words from his mind, or he might have 
marveled at them. 

{To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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We are alone, my sorrow and, I, 
By the desolate hearth together, 

While the leafless wood plays the gay coquette 
With the blusteriug wintry weather. 


How is it with thee, companion of mine? 
I ask of the pale-faced, sorrow, 

Art thou musing again of a woeful past, 
Or dost thou question the morrow ? 


Dost. thon still the hope of the spring-time feel, 
Or. dost hear but the autumn river? 





Wilt thou die, when a cycle of years ate gone, 
Or wilt thou endure forever? 


Ah, faith!) This life is a fickle life, 
And I hardly care to chide thee. 

I may find some day that a joy has come 
In a halo of grace to hide thee. 


I may find that we who have walked so long 
The highway. of time together, 

Are together no more’ lon that highway seen, 
And each dné naught to the other. 


’ Andswhatever fortune may bring to me 





From her s.ore ¢* wished-for treasures, 


Life, which I covet on life's gray sea,, 
Or home and its gentle pleasures. 


Certain I'am that nanght can be 
As faithful as thou art proving, 
Watching my face with thy death-sad eyes, 
And moving where I am moving. 


Thou hast been with me, aye, when the loving smiles, 
When the sun of my day was shining; 

Thou hast touched my brow in the wakeful night, 
Tn the light of stars declining. 


If ever I jested, in old-time glee, 
And followed with careless laughter, 
*Twas to clasp thy hand in a closer way, 
And sink into silence after. 


- But. strange are the ways of a woman’s life, 
And a rising star is beaming, 
Which may not fade when the morning light 
Up the pearly sky is streaming: 


Se watch with me, companion of mine, 
Oh voiceless and patient sorrow, 

Watch through the night, for a boding says 
That you may be dead to-morrow. 
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pleasant little village were wild over her... She 
wus certainly very beautiful; she had) a won- 
devful charm of manner : she dressed in. the most 
exquisite taste. / Was it strange that she carried 
everything before her? Her admirers thought 
that the very cowslips and crocuses, the jasmines 
and honeysuckles, had never before blossomed in 
such profusion and, perfection of beauty; she 
carried summer with her wherever she went, it 
was said; so much of warmth, and beauty, and 
brightness went with her—was indeed a part of 
her very self. 

With her own sex she was not so. popular. 
Some envied her beauty, some her city manners, 
and some her fine dresses; and, spoke, at least 
behind her ‘back, ‘disparagingly. of her in con- 
sequence.. Others professed to view her more 
impartially; but most even, of these. pronounced 
her selfish and heartless. ‘She is a Circe, I 
tell you,’’ said one of them, Mrs.', Weatherby, 








addressing a group of gicis. ‘See how she has 
beguiled Doctor Beverly away from Janet Har+ 
low. He and Janet were as good as engaged 
before Miss Glendower came, Perhaps. the 
exact words had not been spoken, but there could 
have been no mistaking the doctor's attentions ; 
and now, my gentleman is forever at\the, beck 
and call of this false enchantress, and poor Janet, 
the proudest woman that ever lived, is left to eat 
out her heart in mortification and jealousy.” 

“Yes, I saw Janet and the doetor pass each 
other, yesterday,” said one of the listeners. 
*«Slie bowed so coldly, it was impossible not to 
see what it: meant. | The doctor was on horse- 
back, going his rounds; and he flushed up 
quite plaidly, I assure you, at being thus more 
than half cut.” 

Miss Glendower herself had heard of this 
assumed attachment, and in the very insolence 
of her success attacked the doctor on the subject 
one day. 


“Mh!” she said; (this Janet;Harlow. Will 


you not tell me something about her?: She is 
the village: school-mistress, I believe, I have 
seen but. little of her; our circle,is not exactly 
the same ; butypeople go wild ever, her wisdom, 
goodness, and general graces of character and 
person, I believe: you and she have long been 
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JANET HARLOW’S TEMPTATION. 








Miss Guenpowze had been a guest. at. Glen ; regarded,” she spoke with something of a sneer, 
Alder for hardly a month, yet-all the men in|that } ‘‘as,models of Platonic devotion to each other, 


have you;not?’’. . 

Doctor Beyerly bit his lip, and his face clouded. 
He had, seen but little of Janet, of late; for, as 
Mrs, Wentherby had said, she was proud; and 
having, observed , his attentions to Miss Glen- 
dower, had avoided him. So a coolness, or an 
indifference, or something had grown up between 
him and her. He hardly knew, now, what to 
think of it all, or what,to say; and so remained 
silent, i . 

. He and the fair interrogator had been standing 
on a. bridge, just, outside of the village. She 
had busied herself dropping pebbles into the 
stream. Suddenly she, glanced up. 

+ Are you thinking of Miss Harlow, that you do 
not answer ?”’ she said. *‘ Or of that professional 
call you have to make, and which, you say, must 
cut short our stroll here? You heard my ques- 
tion, surely 2?” 

“Yes, I heard it,” be answered, promptly. 
«But I was thinking whether Miss Janet and 
myself had been the models of Platonic devotion 
you suggest. At this moment, I am inclined to 
say that we have not been.” 

Was, there a; double meaning in his words? 
Did he mean there had been something more 
than Platonic affection? _ Miss Glendower’s blue 
eyes questioned his for an instant. Then she 
said, softly: 

‘‘T think you are not one to give your allegi- 
ance, whether in friendship or in love, and 
afterward to withdraw it lightly. Are you?” 

‘* No,’’ -he answered, his face brightening. 

He stooped nearer to her over the railing. and 
suddenly felt, as never before, the spell of her 
beauty, her Circe-like faseinations, 

‘“« Yet,” he added, hesitatingly, ‘‘as long as 
I have known Miss Harlow, she has not, in all 
that time, learned to read my nature as you have 
done in the six weeks of our acquaintance.” 

“Six weeks?’ she repeated, lifting her beau- 
tiful eyes to, his for a moment, while the color 
deepened in the satiny smoothness of her cheek. 
““Canjit be we have known each other but six 
weeks? How much Miss Harlow ought to have 
discovered in you, in the years she has been 
your friend. I have found out so much, so very 
much, in this briefer acquaintance.” , 
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Her voice trembled as she spoke. If she was } 
acting, it was wonderfully done. 

Suddenly they beard footsteps approaching, 
and looking up, saw the object of their conversa- 
tion. Janet, at the same moment, became aware 
of their presence. She had come, for a walk, to 
the picturesque old mill, which lay just beyond 
the bridge, and which was 4 greut favorite with 
her, the lulling sound of the water, the niossy.' 
Wheel, and the cool atmosphere always acting 
soothingly on her nerves, so often jarred, and 
even overtasked, by her ‘avocation. Her first 
impulse was to turn back. But seeing that she 
had been recognized, shé knew that this would 
not do: it would look like cowardice: so she 
went on bravely. 

Miss Glendower was the only one who was, at 
first, equal to the ion. The doctor felt self- 
condemned. In Janet’s pure’ presence, he won- 
dered how this sorceress could have beguiled 
him, even for a moment. Janet, ignorant of all 
this, and remembering only what she thought 
his neglect, was haughty’and cold. But Miss 
Glendower was all sweetness. 

‘‘What a love of a dog that is you have, Miss 
Harlow,” she cried; for a perfect little spaniel ; 
was following Janet. ‘+ Where did you—execuse } 
me—where did you, in a place like this, pick up ; 
such a beauty ?”’ : 

“Tt was a gift from’ Doctor Beverly,” Janet | 
replied, coolly. 

“Oh!” 

“ And,” moved by a sudden impulse of jeal- 
ousy, “I am bringing it back to him. Alpha’s } 
eaprices occupy too much time for a poor school- ‘ 
mistress—”’ 

‘Miss Harlow—Janet—”’ broke in the doctor. 

“Miss Harlow—Janet, as you call her,” said } 
Miss Glendower, coolly, almost insolently, ‘is ; 
doubtless right.’”” She saw the girl’s suffering; 
but instead of pitying her, triumpliedn jit. 
pet of that kind is out of place, when one has 
work to do.”” 

At any other time, Doctor Beverly would have 
resented such a speech; but he was stung by 
Janet’s words: he could no longer be just. 

“Miss Harlow, being a woman,” he said, 
cynically, ‘‘one cannot condemn her for her 
capriciousness.” 

‘‘Perhaps so,” replied Janet, as, with some 
bitterness, she saw the dog, at a word from Miss 
Glendower, go up to that lady and fondle her. 
* But Alpha has taught me one thing, at Teast.”’ 

‘* What is that?” said the doctor, sharply. 

“That his sex is always ready to play a} 
double part.” 

“Qh! ncw, my dear Miss Harlow,” said Miss ( 











Aer 


Glendower, looking up innocently, *‘don’t be so 
severe. Pray, what has Alpha done? What 
has any of us done?” 

«Was it not Talleyrand,” answered Janet, 
with adisdainful curl of her lip, as she turned 
away, **who said that he had sworn allegiance 
to a dozen different governments in a day? All 
the Talleyrands are not: dead yet—as—witness 
Alpha.” 

** Dear me, what a spitfire,” cried Miss Glen- 


‘ dower, watching Janet, as the latter went on her 


way. ‘I suppose she would murder me, if she 
dared—and all because poor innocent | have 
made friends with her discarded pet.” 

She looked up at Doctor Beverly, as she spoke, 
with her great eyes, the very picture of childish 
simplicity: Butsomehow the eyes had, suddenly, 
lost’ their glamor. He was thinking of Janet, 
and wishing he had not spoken so cruelly to 
her, so almost brutally as he now thought. 

**T must be off,” he said, abruptly. ‘My 
patient is waiting for me. I see Alpha has staid 
behind. How odd!” 

“I suppose he has taken Miss Harlow at her 
word,”* replied Miss Glendower, ‘* What» beauty 
he is! Tain almost tempted toask you for him.” 
And she gave him one of her Circe-like glances. 

But the doctor, irritated at himself, irritated 
at her, and irritated even at Janet, had already 
left the bridge, and was striding awny in the 
distance, not hearing—or too angry, if he did 
hear, to answer, 

Half an hour after, Janet, returning from her 
walk, met'the miller going to his mill.. The doy 
was a holiday, whieh accounted for her absence 
from school. In answer to her greeting, the 
miller told her that, holiday as it was, he had so 
much work on hand, that he could only give 
himself half a day, and was now geing back to 
his labor. 

“By the way,’?de said, “I passed that fine 
town lady on the bridge. I wonder) who she is 
waiting for.”’ 

As Janet approached. the bridge, she saw Miss 
Glendower still there. 

“The miller’s suspicion is right,” she said. 
“Her ladyship is waiting for the doctor.’ 

She drew back, as she said this; hiding herse'f 
in a clump of trees, 

*«T will not go forward,” she said, ‘till the 
doctor has returned, and they have left.”’ 

But hardly had she spoken, when a startling 
thing occurred, Just beyond the bridge was the 


mill-race; which a rude log enossed. leading to 


the mill-wheels, of which there were two. Sud- 
denly, to Janet’s dismay, she saw Miss Glen- 
dower, as if impatient of wailing, and perhaps 
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attracted by the cool look of the mossy wheels, } possessed, theré'came to her now, in this moment 





gapidly cross this log, and disappear behind the { of supremest peril, a moré than ordinary selt- 


wheels, As suddenly it flashed on Janet, that, ' reliance, an infinite capacity of seeing every pus- 
in another moment almost, if the miller went to sibility; and at once. Her mind was made up 
work, the wheels'would bein motion. Of course } on'the moment. 
Miss Glendower did not know this. The day; There was a beam, fortunately, overhead. To 
was a public holiday: the mill, she supposed, } take advantage of this was her only chance. She 
would not .be at work; ‘as long as the wheels reached up her arms toward it, to support her-» 
were not in motion there was no danger: self, just as a quick cry burst from the bridge— 
But now? ‘Janet drew a long breath. The { a cry of infinite'agony: ‘Janet! Janet! Oh, 
temptation was almost too much for her. She} God!” it said; and she knew the voice was tliat j 
had only to keep quiet, and her rival—yes, her § of Doctor Beverly. 
hated rival: for she now felt that she hated this But Janet had already seized the beam, and in 
sorceress—would no longer cross her path. But } another second had lifted herself over the race. 
ina moment she flung the base thought aside. } Alas, as she dropped into'the water, she too wus 
“Great heavens,” she cried, “(a single turn of} buried in the tossing spray. But she cared 
the wheel will be death.’ ‘With the thought} nothing for this. “If I can only reach Miss 


she rushed forward. Glendower,” she thought, * before the further 
But at that instant she caught sight of Doctor ; wheel is set in motion.” 
Beverly returning from his professional visit. Doctor Beverly saw it all. _But he did not 


Again the old jealousy surged up in her heart, ; wait to witness the result of her rash venture. 
and conquered every better feeling. She stopped} He knew it was only madness to attempt a res- 
once more. cue, until the machinery was stopped. Conse- 
“Let him save her,” she cried, clenching her } quently, whem Janet came up between the two 
hands until the delicate nails cut into the tender { wheels, gasping and -breathless: from her ‘des- 
flesh. <‘ Let him save her: It is no business of} perate plunge, he was rushing in at the mill- 
mine.” door, and, a moment after, was himself stopping 
But even as she spoke, she heard a sound that } the wheels. 
she recognized only too well: it was that of the} Janet, when she came to the. sirface, was 
wheels beginning to turn; and she knew that, } bewildered and- blinded by the dash of the 
long before Doctor Beverly could arrive on the ; waters; and was thumped and tossed hither and 
scene, all would be over. thither. But it was only for an instant that 
She hesitated no more. With a ery that rang; she was thus bewildered. She had grasped 
far and near on the still air, she sped on, reached } Miss Glendower, and the touch brought back all 
the bridge, and for an instant tottered on coh. her native presence of mind and cool calculating 
log, which rocked under her flying steps. But ; judgment. 
she bravely steadied herself, and springing for-; Her aim was to draw herself and Miss Glen- 
ward, in another instant was within reach of the ; dower up out of the water, and on toa bank of 
fatal wheel. sand at one side, and, as it were, almost in the 
“Miss Glendower—Miss Glendower !” she } embrasure of the wall. Here, they would be 
cried, She strained ‘er gaze to see through } beyond the sweep of the wheels, and safe, at 
the cloud of blinding spray; but she col least for awhile, or possibly until help could 
make out no more than that the forward wheel; come. But in this undertaking she did not sue- 
was yet stationary, and that there was a long ; ceed, until she had well nigh exhausted her own 
strip of white whirling water shooting out from strength and hope. She sank down, finally, 








the ‘wheel nearest; and ‘that, beyond, in the { nerveless, when all was over; her face almost as 
seething, béiling pool, there was amass of white— ; deathly as that of the pene and insensible 
& Wwoihan's form—being tossed up did down, and | woman at her side.’ 

rushing on towards the other wheel, which, the} Janet was indeed so nearly insensible, that the 
moment, it began to revolve, would take it up, ; sudden stopping of the wheel and the subsidence 
and whirl it around and around, and tear it limb ; of the maelstrom/of waters seemed to her but a 


from limb. =~ part of some vague dream, She lost conscious- 

To reach this mass of white—to drag it from‘ ness, if she did not absolutely faint awny. 
its peril, before it was too late, was all that Janet ; Hence, she did not see the couple of white, terri- 
thought of, cared for, now. On the risk she} fied faces which presently peered over the 
ran, she méver gave a thought. But how to} wheel. Neither did her eyes unclose, even when 
effect her purpose? Always cool and self-{ Richard Beverly himself bent down over her, 
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and unclasped her fingers from their tenacious 
hold on Blanche Glendower’s wet. garments. 
She did utter a low moan, however; but gave no 
other sign of consciousness, until the miller came 
back to carry her out, in turn. As. he stooped to 
raise her, she looked up at him piteously. 

“Is she dead?’ she asked, in an awed 
whisper. 

* Dead? Not a bit of it,” he replied, sturdily. 
«The drownin’ would ha’ been easy got over; 
but she’s somehow got a cut on her temple, 
which Doctor Beverly says is dangerous,” 

Janet shuddered, 

*[ cannot help it, if she dies, can I?’’ she 
asked, hysterically, »‘I.did what I could to save 
her, didn’t 1?” 

**In course you did, miss—more’n any other 


woman would ha’ done; and in course you can’t : 


help it, if she’s done for outright. A body 
wouldn’t s’pose you could keep yourself from 
dyin’, you look so dead beat. Are you hurt any- 
wheres ?” 

‘No, I think not.” 

She made an effort, as she spoke, and slowly 
lifred herself; but a sharp swift pain cut through 
her ankle, andi she sank back again; a dead 


fuint, for awhile, making her oblivious of all} 


things, even of the physical agony. 


But there was something that hurt me awhile 
ago. What was it?’ 

** Your ankle has been injured.’’ 

“ Oh, net broken?” ~ 

“No, Only badly. sprained. But your 
nervous system has had a severe shock, So my 
orders are that you are to be kept very quiet. 
Do you think you can be obedient,” with a 
smile, ‘¢ for once in your life?’ 

How beautiful that smile was. How beautiful 
his smile always was. But she did not answer. 
She only gave a dreary little gasp of assent. He 
saw she was not thinking of herself, and though 
he knew, as a professional man, that he onght to 
put a stop to the conversation, there was such a 
pitiful questioning. in her eyes, that he had not 
the heart to disregard it. He touched her wrist 
with his fingers once more. 

‘«Can’t you promise,’’ he said, tenderly, ‘that 
; you will not even think of the accident? Miss 

Glendower is really in no danger. And do you 
know,” she shivered at the name, ‘that you 
;saved her life? You area heroine among ten 
} thousand.’ 
‘¢ Where is she—Miss Glendower ?”’ she asked, 
; faintly, after a moment, 

“Here, under your own roof. I took the 

liberty to bring her here, as this was the nearest 





? 


What with her exhaustion, and the shock of } place. The cut in her temple is. deep, and has 
ihe pain, Janet’s syncope was a prolonged one, i bled a great; deal; but I can speak almost posi- 


so that-she had been carried away to her own 
cottage across the stream, before she again 
recovered consciousness. The face she saw first 
wis that of Dame Margery, the miller’s wife, 
wet and wrinkled, as only tears and grief could 
make it, Janet smiled at her, in tender recog- 
nition of the gentleness with which she was 
applying a wet bandage to her foot, 

‘Then the sluggish tides about, her heart flowed 
more vigorously, as she saw another person 
present: Doctor Beverly himself. Instinctively, 
she jerked her wrist away ; for he was feeling 
her pulse. He seemed, however, mot to notice 
the movement. ; 

‘+ | think she will do now, Margery,’ he said, 
quite with his professional air. You need not 
be anxious about her. Apply the wet bandage, 
when necessary, and keep her quiet—that is 
all.” 

No, not all; for, as he turned to leave the 
room, Janet looked at him so wistfully, that he 
stopped, seemed to repent of his cold indifference, 
and went back. 

“Are you suffering pain anywhere?” he 
asked, kindly. 

“No,” she answered, with an effort, striving 
to imitate his calmness. ‘At least, not now. 


} tively: she will, I think, recover.” 
The color flew into poor Janet’s white face. 
’ She turned to the back of the sofa to conceal her 
; weakness, and said, sharply : 

‘*I wonder you leave her. It is unnecessary 
; for you to stay here. I can do quite well, you 
} see, with Margery.” 

** Yes, there is no positive need for my being 
} here,” he answered, quietly. ‘You will do 
; well, if you will only; be quiet. Mrs. Caxton 
; will be here presently, and when she comes, and 
} Miss Glendower is in her care, I will come again 

to see you, and tell you if any unfavorable 

{ symptom has set in with Miss Glendower.” 
‘‘He is, perhaps, too sanguine, He loves her, 
} and can’t: believe she will die,’’ said Janet, half 
pityingly, half bitterly, as he went out; and then, 
) im spite of everything, her weakness overcame 
} her: she sank back, and was soon in she dead 
' sleep of exhaustion, 
{ Jt was late in the afternoon when she awoke. 
{ Her first thought was of Miss Glendower. “If 
: she dies, Iam her murderer,’’ she said to her- 
‘self. ‘She must be worse, or someone would 
‘ have come to tell me she was better, Doctor 
, Beverly himse]f, probably ; for he could not have 
: withheld the good news.” 
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She turned her head again to the wall, as she 
spoke. But suddenly there was a step on the 
matting, and her wrist was pressed by fingers 
large and firm—patient fingers’ they were, too; 
for they did not relinquish their hold. So long 
did they keep it, that Janet grew painfully 
aware of the irregular fluctuations underneath 
them. Doctor Beverly seemed himself, pres- 
ently, to become conscious of this 7mptom. 
Alarmed, he stooped close over her, "gi to 
see her face. But she kept it averted, and half 
concealed by her sleeve. 

“Janet,” he said, in a half whisper, at last. 

There was no response, 

“« Janet,’”’ he said again, and now passionately. 
“Oh, Janet, do not hide your dear face from 
me. I thought it was lost te my sight forever, 
when that horrible sheet of spray went over it, 
to-day. Didn’t you,hearmy cry? My darling, 
how.could you risk the life-which you knew was 
more precious to me than my. oWn ?”” 

But Janet did not speak. “Hier mind was in a 
daze. What did it all mean? Had she been 
mistaken? Was her jealousy uncalled for? She 
felt as if, but for his presence, she must pour 
out the ecstasy of her heart in song. 

‘‘One word only—even a look—a single dear 





Then, at last, Janet made a full confession. 
It was made in whispers, broken by sobs—by 
hysterical laughter, at times, even. She told of 
the ‘anguish, the’ doubts, and the ‘temptations 
which had assailed her. She called herself a 
murderess, ‘at least in intention, and for a 
moment,’’ she said. 

But Doctor Beverly was in no mood to listen 
to accusations against her, even from her own 
lips. 

“You are morbid, to-day, dear,’”” he said. ‘You 
area heroine. You saved Miss Glendower’s life. 
But for you, the rest of us,would have been too 
late. A murderess? NO, am angel.” And he 
stooped and kissed: her pevepently. 

It was a week before endower heard of 
this interview. It was Mrs, Caxton who then 
told her. The city belle listened silently. There 
was a shadow on her face, as thengh the clouds 
she was watching left something of their gloom 
upon it. Later, though, the shade ¢leared away, 
as if the clouds had gone; for she remembered 
that Janet had sayed her life. 

But Mrs, Caxton was not deceived. Not even 
when afterwards she heard the low sweet voice 
humming the words: 














smile as of old,’”’ pleaded the doctor. ‘A cloud “ Love is made a vague regret ; 
has come between us lately, Janct dear; but it Fyog scithh tile toare are wet; 
Idle habit Jinks us yet 
has passed. Oh, believe me, I never loved andl What is love? For Wwe forget— 
one but you.” Ah, not No!” 
NIGHT SONG. 
BY FORREST J. CRISSEY,. 
Lor and companionless I lay, But clear above the night forlorn, 
Through all the bitter night; A robin’s plaintive cry— 
For I had lain my « away, A note, it seemed, of sorrow born, 
With the dying of the light. « Yet told the dawn was nigh! 
aiador * Oh, love, I sitig thy sorrow-song; 
But know that break of day 
To me the fuller note shall bring— 
The morning roundelay, 
% :y 
LONGING 
BY AGNES re MORLEY. 
Wuew the golden-rod is dying, When the autumn sun has vanished, 


- And the purple asters fade, 
And the ferns grow sere and yellow, 
By the brooklet in the glade— 
‘When the scarlet leaf is falling, 
And the oak-leaf turns to brown, 
Ard the chestuuts, from the tree-top, 
Tn the stil\ noon patter down— 


And the night replaced the day, 
And the moonlight touched to silver 
All the waters of the bay— 
To my heart there comes a longing, 
That the spring-time cannot know; 
In my soul there rests a sorrow, 
Like a drift of winter’s snow. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 








No. 1.—We give the front ‘and back view of ; and just to touch. It is made of the satin, and 
this new, and stylish house-costume It is made } trimmed with a puff between two narrow ruffles, 
of cashmere and satin, or cashmere and velvet. § all im one, and on the bias. The upper or 
Our model calls for cashmere and satin, in the stand ruffle is tacked at short intervals to the 
new terra-cotta shade. The skirt is cut round ‘ skirt, to prevent it falling over. Sometimes the 





No. 1. 


ruffies are knife-plaited, in that case, the puff , and is continued at the back, being arranged in 
must be made separate, and put on with a fine } a large puff, over the straight breadth of cash- 
piping to cover the seams. The pointed tunic is } mere, which is slightly looped, as seen in the 
of the cashmere, and is trimmed with either } illustration of the back view The long bodice of 


fringe or lace. A scarf-drapery heads the tunic, ‘ cashmere has looped basques,’formed by a con- 
(78) 
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finuation of the back forms, left long enough to; . No. 2—Is a half-mourning costume, to be made 
inake ‘the ‘long double loops. “These are lined of cashmere, Henrietta-cloth, chudda, or any of 


with the satin. -A band of satin edges the side- 
bodies, and is finished by a corresponding fringe 





No, 2. 


or lace. Standing collar and pointed cuffs to the 
tight coat-sleeve. The ‘bodice is’ buttoned with 
small ‘ball-buttons. Fancy buttons are used 
entirely, Six yatds of satin'and eight yards of 
cashmere will be required. In making the satin 
skirt, cut the front-breadth and the side-gores 
the entire length. The two breadths in the back 
are only eighteen inches deep, These are fhced 
upon a foundation-breadth of alpaca or silesia. 
The back-drapery is fastened to it, so as to 


entirely conceal the foundation If the combina- | 


tion is of velvet, instead of satin, allowance in 
quantity of material must be made, as velvet is 
much narrower. 





the innumerable black woolen dress-goods, and 
trimmed with bands of crépe or lustreless silk. 
The underskirt, which is of alpaca, -has a deep 
kilting' twelve inches deep. The tumiec is com- 
poséd of a double scarf-drapery across the front, 
which is cut open on the left side, and filled in 
with a plaited fan. A band of crépe or silk, three 
inches wide, edges this double tunic. The back 
consists of. a single width of the cashmere, and 
is arranged in irregular puffs. The long coat- 
shaped basque is suitable for either house or 
street, although many ladies have a plain round 


£3 





waist, worn with a belt or sash for house-wear, 
and the jacket cut large enough to be worn 
over it. This is probably the best way to 
arrange for a street-costume. In this ease, the 
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round waist will have the front trimmed with , all the rest of the costume is of cashmere, Of 
plaited crepe or silk, to supply the vest seen in} course, more silk and less cashmere will be re- 


the illustration. 
made, this vest must be arranged to fit in under 
the rolling collar of the basque. Tight coat- 
sleeves, with a plaited ruffie and band of crépe 
heading it, finishes the sleeve at the hand. The 
basque is buttoned from the end of the collar to 
the waist-line by small ball-buttons of jet. Ten 


to twelve yards of double-width goods will be 





If only the deep basque is | 





quired for this arrangement. 
No. 8—Is an evening-dress, of white cashmere 





or nun’s-veiling, The underskirt has first a 
knife-plaited ruffle of crimson silk ; over this 
are two flounces of Spanish lace, put on with 
a slight fullness. The tunic is arranged in 
front by being laid in deep plaits, beginning 
at the right side and being carried over t 
the left, raising the plaits higher on the left 
side. The back-breadth is looped to form 
irregular puffs, The edge of this tunic has 
first a row of lace, and ever this knotted silk 
fringe, headed by a ruching of the crimson 
silk. The round waist is shirred around the 
neck to fit, and gathered at the waist, under 
a belt of ribbon. The sleeves are frilled in 
at the armhole and at the elbow, and divided 
again half way between the elbow and shoul- 
der by several rows of shirring. At the 
elbow, the sleeve 1s finished by a fall of lace. 


required for this costume, one and a half yards} Two rows of lace form the collarette. Crimson 
of.crdpe or silk cut on the bias. For those who } satin ribbons an inch and a half wide made into 
prefer it, the kilted flounce, the fans, vest, cuffs, } small butterfly bows for the sleeves, and in long 
and bands for the tunic, may all be of silk, while} loops and ends for the neck and waist, Eight to 
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fourteen yards of Spanish lace. The fringe is 
optional. It may readily be dispensed with, 
without destroying the effect of the costume. 

No. 4—Is a stylish outside wrap, of cloth, 
camel’s-hair, cashmere, or Siciliene silk. Our 





No. 6. 


model is intended for a mourning-costume, and 
is of black cashmere and English crépe; but it 
is equally well adapted for any colored cloth, 
camel’s-hair, velvet, or corduroy, which, in dark 
colors, such as navy-blue, invisible-green, and 
dark-garnet, is going to be very much worn, 
especially by young girls. These corduroy wraps 
are’ trimmed with fur or plush, or entirely plain, 
being finished by several’ rows of stitching. 
This wrap is trimmed with a plaited ruffle of 
crépe, headed by a rose quilling of the same, 
tacked together and laid fiat, forming @ rose 
quilling: The shape of the wrap is a closely- 
fitting back, cut short, and sloping down to the 
square tab fronts, which close from the throat 
down. Square dolman sleeves. There are a few 
plaits laid in after the garment is completed to fit 
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ten yards of double-width material, twelve to } it into the waist in front. Almost any well-fitting 
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; dolman pattern will answer to cut this by, as the 
difference lies simply in the shaping of the skirt 
part: below the waist-line. It is always safest, 
however, to cut the garment out of some old 
muslin, and fit it before cutting into the material. 

No. 5—Is a costume for a boy of five to seven 
years. Knickerbocker pants, and a box-plaited 
} blouse, buttoned on the right side, on the outside 
of the third box-plait.. The back has likewise 
three box-plaits. The edge is turned up, and 
several rows of machine-stitching finish it. The 
same for the cuffs and collar. A belt of the same, 
passed through narrow bands on the side-seams, 
fastens in front with a steel buckle. A large 
linen collar, tied with a ribbon, or cravat passed 
under, completes this costume. Checked tweed, 
or fine lady’s-cloth, may be. used for this gar- 
ment. 

No. 6.—For a girl of twelve to fourteen years, 
we give a stylish coat, made of checked tweed. 
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"No. 7. 


} As we show both the back and front in the illus- 
} tration, there can be no difficulty in cutting 1) » 
garment. The dolman sleeves are lined wit 
silk, and bordered with .revers, stitched on the 
edge by machine. Shoulder-cape and pockets 
finished in the same way. A turnover velvet 
collar finishes the neck of the coat, The 
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shoulder-cape is adjustable. Large horn but- | 
tons down the front and on the sleeves. 

No. 7.—For a little girl or boy of six to eight 
years, we give a model for 4 drab cloth pelisse, with 
collar, cuffs, and pockets of plush in a contrasting ’ 
color: garnet, navy-blue, or seal-brown being | 
the most popular contrasting colors for trimming ‘ 
children’s garments. Large fancy buttons are 
used. This. garment, as seen by illustrations, ’ 
buttons diagonally, otherwise it isa simple close- | 
fitting casaque. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt > Vests, 


of full price for ‘corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and only marked, Patterns 
designed to order, 


Princess Dress: Plain, 
“ 


SOFA-CUSHION,—SLIPPER: 
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EMBROIDERED. 


wn 


| Coat, 


with vests or skirts cut off, 
verity, 
nas-and Delmans, 
_Waterprot and r= ay 
sters, 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

: Plain, +. 25 Basquesand Coats, . 2B 
Combination Suits,” . 35/ Coats & Vests or Cut'Skirts 3 
{ Skirts and Overakcites, . .25| Wrappers, u. 

25 Waterprosts, 
35 Isters, 


PATTERNS. 


Circulars fy 


20\Gent? Shits, J 
20; “ Wrappers, ... : 
) Bo 


In sending orders for Patterns, sagt goed send the number 
and month of ne, also No. or figure or any- 
thing definite, also D ebaber for ware or child. Addres, 


with drapery and trimming, Mrs, M. A. Jones, 28 Suuth Kighth Street, Philadelplua. 


nn ern 


“BOFA-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This sofa-cushion canbe made of plush, satin, , with small designs of embroidery in each scallop. 
cloth, velvet, or of any other. material that is-pre- Initials are placed in the centre of the cushion. 
ferred. The border may be done in appliqué-{ It would be very suitable for a Christmas, New 
work or embroidery, The trimming around the } Year’s, or birthday gift ; and can be made with 
edge is cut in scallop, buttonholed at the edge, ; but little trouble or expense. 
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SLIPPER: EMBROIDERED. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an en- { rows of navy-blue in chain-stitch, and filled up 


graving of a pretty slipper, and also a design, on ! 


a large scale, for the upper part of the slipper. 


The embroidery is done on gray linen with col-? 


ore. silk. The veins and the leaves are, to the 


with a thorn of light-green silk. The two lines 
of the border are set off by long stitches of gold 
thread and sultan-red silk. The flowers, em- 
broidered up to the upper part of front of slip- 


wint of the stem, done in olive and chestnut-{ per, are in pink, and’ bordered by marine-blue, 


brown silks. The leaves have a border of dark- 


with stitches in gold thread, like the inside. 


blue chain-stitohing, filled with cross-stitches A The stitches to the point of the stem are also in 
navy-blue, and ornamented with sprigs in gold ; blue, surrounded with gold thread. Very pretty 
thread.) The arabesques are outlined with two: for a Christmas or New Year's gift. 
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LADY’S WALKING JACKET. 


BY EMILY H. 


The most fashionable wrap, this winter, is what 
is called the‘ Waxkine Jacker,’’ an engray- 
ing of which we give here. Folded in with this 
nimber is a SuprLemeNnt, with diagrams, full 
size, of the several pieces of this jacket, so that 
anybody can cut the jacket out by aid of these 
pitterns, without a dressmaker. The jacket, as 
will be seen, consists of five pieces, viz : 

I.—Hatr or Front, 
Il.—Hatr or Back. 
IL.—Hanr or Srpe-Backx. 
IV.—Uppsr axp Uxper Haur or Sieeva. 
V.—Hatr or Sraxpixa CoLiar. 
The letters A, B. C, D, etc., etc.. show how the 
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cloth, and braided or ornamented with frogs and 
cable braid, arranged as seen in the illustration, 
up the fronts, around the neck, on the sleeves, and 
the ornaments for the back. The braid is formed 
in a pattern for the back of the neck and for the 
sleeves, also for the back ornaments. Navy-blue 
cloth with black braid, light-drab cloth with 
dark-brown trimmings, or black cloth with black 
: trimmings, are the most desirable colors. 

: We give, on the SuprPLEMENT, on the left side, 
‘ the first from the top,.a very pretty and suitable 
design for the braiding of this jacket. 
$ 











We also give, on the SurpLement, various other 
‘ designs in braiding, embroidery, etc., all of 


Pieces are put together. The jacket is made of which are describeil on another page. 








HOUSEWIFE OF PAINTED KID. 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVBR. 








A piece of kid, light-gray, the required size. 


This end is painted with a Kate Greenaway 
figure, as’ seen. Line the inside, with satin, 


and fit it up for needles and all the et-ceteras 


” 





of working implements. 
This is cut with one end pointed, for the flap. } of kid, lined witly satin and stitched yy machine, 


The handle is made 


and then adjusted. Any lady may arrange the 
size to suit herself. Nothing can be more suit- 
to make for a Christmas or New Year's gift. 





BRAIDING-PATTERN, 


Erc., ON «SUPPLEMENT.’’ 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER, 





We give, on the Suprrementr foided in with 
this number, a great variety of designs in braid- 
ing; embroidery, etc., which we shall now 
proceed to. describe. 

I. Brarpine ror Jacxet.—This is a pattern 
for the ‘‘ Walking Jacket”’ braiding. 

II. Brarpina. Parrern ror Dress, MANTLE, 
Erc.—A pattern for pocket, sleeves, ete., etc. 

Ill. Brarpie Partrern ror Pocker.—Larger 
in size than the other, and, perhaps, more gen- 
erally effective. 

IV. Empromery, or Ovriine-Srtitcn, for 
d’oyley, ete., etc. These designs for d’oyleys 
are now very popular. 

V. Emsrorery ror Basy’s BLanket.—To be 
done on flannel or cashmere, with silk or crewels. 

VI. Six Emsprormery on Frannet, Casu- 
MERE, r ; An elegant design, and easily worked. 

( 





These designs are arranged, as will be seen, so 
that they can.be cut ont without interfering with 
the pattern for the ** Hussar Jacket.”’ 

We have, more than once, given directions how 
to transfer designs of this kind, the last time in 
the September number for 1882. If it is desired 
by new subscribers, we will repeat, in an early 
number, these directions. 

As many ladies have asked for a description of 
the Kensington-stitch, and also for what they 
call the crewel-stitch, we give, on another page, 
a description of the Kensington-stitch. The so- 
called crewel-stitch, however, is a misnomer. | 
Crewel is the name of the material with which 
it is worked. The correct name is stem-stitch, 
which consists of a long stitch forward on the 
surface, and a shorter one backward under the 
fabric. 
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O1GAR AND OIGAREDTE, CASES. 


BE MBS. JANE WRAVER.. 





- We give, es two new and beautiful 
‘eats gs: one for an embroidered cigar 
sabe, ths other’ a cigatette-case. In tlhe 
Saintes (which is on the left), let the 
pyndatio be of fawn or gray kid, and or- 
ented ih the centre with a motif ex- 
Sams au passé with silks of the same 
ii) color. The rest of the design is carried 
out with a fine sili cord, twisted with gold 

















base, let the foundation 
itim or plush,.with a centre 
ers embroidered in silks, 
tin with gold cord. 





COLORED DESIGN FOR CURTAIN-BORDER, mrs 


BY ess: JANE WEAVER. F 








Borpgr. Or it may be used: for a. talile-coner, or 
a dozen other purposes, 
It is altogether the most expensing, one, we 
» (85) 


In the front of the number,.as.o New, Year's 
Gurr to our hundred and fifty thousand, subseri- 


bers, we give a Cororep Dzsign ror 4 CuRTAIN- 
Vou LXXXIII.—6. ei 
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have ever published, and we think also the 
most beautiful by far. ‘‘Peterson”’ is the 
only magazine -in ‘Aniertca’ that ‘gives’! thesé 
elegant yet useful designs. We have been the 
first to introduce, in this way, all the new'styles 


of work, such as the Arrasen embroidery i in our 


December number, the Straw-work, Moresque- 
work, etc., and the Feather-work, now all the 
o 





een 


rage, which first appeared in ‘‘ Peterson” three 
years ago, in our January number. 

) The prdsexit Alesigh /is; int the old but ever 
popular Berlin-work, and is done in cross-stitch 
With the Ordinary zephyr. It is the easiest of all 
kinds of embroidery, and, therefore, that which 
the largest number of ladies prefer. On that ac- 
count we give it in ipnutien, 








HAND-MIRROR, WITH 





EMBROIDERED FRAME. 
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“sy was, JAN B WEAVER: 
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This pretty glass with beveled edge is set into 
”" plush frame 5 claret, peacock-blue, or any other 
color may be used. First, have a frame made 
' the desired size, of pine wood, not too heavy. 
Then cut out.the plush.cover, allowing enough 
to turn under =the edges well. Embroider in 
point-russe.on braid of a contrasting color, filling 
in the spaces. between with more point-russe 
stitches, forming stars, etc. 

_ A-thick,cable cord encircles the mirror. After 

the embroidery is done, adjust the plush to the 
frame by tacking it with tiny farniture-tacks on 
the under side. Afterwards cover a piece of 
card-board with sateen the same color, and sew 
it neatly on the.edges before placing the glass in 
position, 





TO<MAKE 


AFGHANS. 


; — 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


os 


Several subscribers having asked for direc- 
tions for making afghans, suitable either for { 
sofa or carriage, we give here & few) hints on 
the subject. ¥ 

A pretty afghan can be inde by crovheting 
or knitting a centre of one color (a neuttal one 
is best) nearly one yard square, then embrdider- ; 
ing any desirable pattern upon it; which is easily } 
done by workiug in the old-fashioned cross or ‘ 

Berlin-stitch, on ¢anvas. | After the ‘enibroidery | 
is finished, the canvas must of course be pulled 
out. Then there should be a border of any 
pretty contrasting color, a quarter of a yard } 
square, knit or crocheted around this centre, and | 
finished with zephyr fringe. 

Another pretty way of making an afghan, is 


; to knit or crochet stripes, each one-a yard ands 
half long, and about six inches wide, and em- 
; broider either all of the stripes or only the alter- 

nate ones; the latter we think the prettier. Blue 
and. pale-dove stripes are pretty, putting the 
‘ embroidery onthe dove-colored ones. Crimson 
and--black;-bive—amd~a~ pate-yeliow, “pink and 

chocolate, in fact any colors that harmonize well 
together, look well; but if used for a sofa, care 
should'be taken to have them! in harmony with 
the furniture. 

Ifa light summer afghan is desired, it looks 
well made of écru linen, or of oat-meal cloth, and 
it can'be embroidered in fine crewels or colored 
silks. “Any flower ‘well worked looks well, such 
as clusters of lilies, roses, ferns, etc. 
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KENSINGTON-STITCH FOR OUTLINE 


EMBROIDERY. 





BY! mRe. 


lyanw weives. 





We are continually asked to. describe..the 
Kensington-stitch. We have more than once 
done this; but we do it again now, for the bene- 
fit of new subscribers. 

It is a kind of back-stitch; «but ‘each stitch 
must be the same length, as nearly as possible. 
Great care must be taken in turning corners, in 
the making of leaves, flowers, ete., etc., so that 
the stitch should not be too suddenly lengthened 
or shortened. The finest’ lines: are sometimes 
done in split-stitch, which is only the ordinary 
stem or Kensington-stitch, but the needle is 
brought out so as to split the thread, instead of 
coming out at one side of it. 

The stitch must be neither too loose nor too 
tight; when too tight, the work will be drawn ; 
when too loose, it will look very hadly worked ; 








the stitch should lie flat, The thread should be 
short, as the silk:or crewel will work rough 
long. ' The needle should not’ be‘ too sume, a: * 
will pull the work. We give also an 
the better to explain the stitch. 

Silk; crewel, or working cotton: can .be| em- 
ployed, according to the taste of the! worker, to 
the material ‘on which it is used, or ‘to the pur- 
pose;for which the embroidery is needed. Silk, 
plush, linen, crash, unbleached .muslin, or com- 
mon cheese-cloth, all look well done in the Ken- 
sington or outline-stitch. Bright or varied colors 
are: not to be recommended; one. shade, or at 
most two shades of the same color, looks altogether 
the best. 

The cut shows h6w.the stitch is done, even 
more plainly than our description, 








POCKET OF JAVA CANVAS, 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, a pattern, } 


full size, for. a pocket, of Java. canvas, suitable 
‘for ® Christmas, New Year's, Birthday, or other 
friendly gift. ’ 

The embroidery is in silks; the border of the 
flap and of the panels is made of two shades of 
bronze-colored silk, and two shades of cherry- 
colored ‘or pink silk arranged in points held by 
a stitch in old-gold ;-the border of the rose is 





The central bouquet is done with the same silks; 
pink for the rosebuds, and two shades of bright- 
green for the leaves, the stems or stalks in wood- 
color; the spray is cémposed of clusters of buds ; 
the light stifch which ‘forms the middle of the 
bud-is done in pink silk, all the rest in gréen 
silk; the three long points which terminate the 
buds @re in dark-green silk. 

Length of canvas required is 12% inches, 


“done if the eameé way, with two lighter shades of ; breadth 8} inches. The embroidered panel is 
“pink silk in addition, and a row of bronze inside. } repeated a second time. 
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EDITOR'S, TABLE. 


“Prrerson” For 1883! , Gamater INpvcements Tian 
Ever !|—We offer this number as a proof of the progressive 
character of “ Peterson ;” and we call attention to the Pros- 
pectus for 1883, on the last page of the cover. We claim 
there that this magazine is both better and cheaper than any 
magazine of its kind. That the public at large admits the 
justice of this claim, is proved by-the fact that “ Peterson” 
has now, and has had for years, the largest Girculation of any 
lady's book in the United States, or even in the world. Yet 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


for 1883, “ Peterson” will be still further improved; and) 


the reading matter ially will be greatly increased. 

We claim also, that “ Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualities than any other lady’s magazine, Itssteel-engravings 
are the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all en- 
gravings. Its stories are the best published; no lady's book 
has such contributors. In its fashion department, it has long 


1 acknowledged to be pre-eminent; its styles are the 

and most elegant’; its superb colored plates, printed 

have no rivals. “The pattern-sheets given as 

each month, and the “Every-Day " department, 

indisper le in a family, as a matter of economy. 

stories and other articlés are another desirable 

feature, Where but one inaiazitie is! taken, “ Péterson ” 

should be that magazine ; and every family that pretends to 
culture should take at least one magazine. 

We continne to offer four kinds of clubs. For one 
kind, the premium is the unrivaled engraving: “ Christ 
Before Pilate,” dr an Tilusttated Quarto ‘Album, or’ Photo- 
graph Album. For another kind, the premium is 4 copy 


of “Peterson” for 1883. For still another kind, there are } 


two premiums: the engraving, or either of the Albums, 
and also a copy of “Peterson.” For out very largest ‘clubs, 
the magazine and both the engravitig and either of the 
Albums, are given, three premiums in ull! No other maga- 
zine offers such inducements. Only our immense circulation 
enables us to do it. ; 

Now is the time to get wp clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if' its merits ‘and cheapriess are fairly put 
before them. Go to work at once. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 


“ Oxp-EstaBLisHEeD OnEs.’—The Bellevue (Ohio) Gazette 
recommends people to éubsctibe ‘for the “old lished 
magazines,” like this one, saying, very truly, that “every 
year a crowd of new periodicals starts. up, most of which 
die before the twelvemonth is out, defrauding the sub- 
ecribers.” It adds, emphatically, “if you wish to be sure 
of getting your magazine, subscribe for Pererson.” 


— 


“Curt Berorr Pitare.”-—The editor of the Harper 
(Kansas) Times says of this superb engraving: “We have 
had-our copy put into a frame, in preference to two other 
engravings, for which we paid eight dollars apiece.” And 
the Detroit (Mich.) News pronounces it “the most meérito- 
rious premium engraving” it has ever seen, 


Tue Puorograra Atsvm, whichis one of our premiums 


for 1883, is bound in leatherette, and contains places for 
about twenty-five photographs. 
(88) 
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1 “ Curnny/Ripr,” the principal engraving in this number, 
is Sfter'a very celébrated picture by Millais, the great Eng- 
’ lish artist ; probably the celebrated of its kind that he 
ever painted. For pictures like this, Millais gets ten thou- 
sand dollars, a sum that in this country would buy a very 
nice farm. Our engraving is from a proof copy of a large 
engraving by Cousins, before lettering, and signed both by 
him and by M It very faithfully reproduces the orig- 
inal. Several have been made, in a cheap way, to 
engrave this 8 gem; but none successfully; and it 
remained for) us to do it as it should be done, though of 
course at expense. We may add that the en- 
graving was the last work of Cousins, before his untimely 
death; and 1 he leaves no successor to rival him. 
Waar You Ger In “ Pererson.”—The cheap editions of 
novels sell for from fifteen to twenty cents apiece. Sub- 
scribers to “ Peterson,” even at the full price of two dollars 
& year, will get, in 1883; for less thian seventeen cents, every 
month, a book. that, will contgin as much, as one of these 
novels, and all the exquisite steel-plates, fashion-plates, col- 
ored patterns, eté., etc., in addition. Where else can they get 
as much for their money? Thesé twéenty-cent ‘novels are 
thought wonderfully cheap; but subscribers. to “ Peterson” 
get three times as much for their money ; for the embellish- 
ments are, after all, the principal expense of a magazine like 
this. ‘Club’ subscribers, ds a rule, get “ Petétson ” for about 
twelve cents @ nuniber. Do people ever think of this? 


— 


Tue Story Or Psrcwe hus always been considered one of 
the midst beautiful in classic mythology, and the illustrating 
of its various incidents has long been a favorite task with 
artists. We have given, more than once, very charming en- 
gravings of this kind; one of Psyche with her lamp, which 
was especially beautiful.); We give, this month, one of 
Psyche, when she hears, for the first time, the music of a 
lute, In the classic legend, this music is supposed to awaken 
the soul in her, for the first time; ahd whether such was 
really the idea of this antique myth, it is certainly plausible, 
as well as elevating. The engraving we now give has al- 
ready taken rank with the most popular ever issued. 


“Tuey Aways Rerurn.”—A lady has sent us a large 
club, in’ advance, for 1883, sayihk: “ Most of these subscrib- 
ers thought, last year, they would try something else; but 
they have come back, this year, declaring that “ Peterson” 
is the best and cheapest, after all.” We will add that we have 
come to consider as a fixed fact, as our fair correspondent 
says, that, when people ire ‘tempted away from this maga- 
zine by illusive promises, they always return; because they 
discover that “ Peterson.” gives the greatest, variety, and of 
the best kind, for less money than any other. 


— 


“Everrone Apmrres Ir."—A lady, who has alrea‘y 
sent a club for 1883, says: “Seeing your offérs for ¢lubs, I 
thought I would get one up. I found it very easy, ab every- 
one admires the book.” And hundréds write the same. 

Tae Puertizst Cunsstwas Girt, for. lady, whether a 
wife, sister, or sweetheart, is a paid-up subscription for 





“ Peterson” for 1883, 
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Our UnrIVALED Premivms For 1883.—Our premiums for 
getting up clubs for 1883 are unusually fine. One is the 








RI 


WE Have No AGents, we again repeat, for whom we are 
responsible. Either-remit direct to us, or subscribe through 


most valuable steel-engraving ever issued, either by us or by } your local news-dealer, or give your moncy to some person 


anybody else, (27 inches by 20,) after Muncaksy’s great 
painting, “Christ Before Pilate "—perhaps the most wonderful 
of the century. The prominent object is the pathetic face 
of Christ, the “ Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 
Then there is Pilate, with his puzzled, hesitating air; the 
angry hate, the scowling brows of the High Priests and 
Scribes; and more than all, the unspeakable pity in the 
gountenance of the young mother, who, with her babe in 
her arms, stands looking on from one corner. No family in 
the land should be without this engraving. 

But as there may be some persons who already have their 
walls covered with engravings, or may prefer something 
ise, we offer in place of the “ Christ Before Pilate,” either 
our Illustrated Quarto Album, a very beautiful ornament 
for the centre-table, or a handsome Photograph Album. In 
all such cases, however, say which Album is preferred. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
tent. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving 
or either of the Albums. The inducements to get up clubs 
were never before so great, and probably will never be so 
great again. But see the Prospectus. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1883, If you defer too 

g, others may get ahead of you. Every year we receive 
letters saying: “If I had commenced sooner, I could have 
done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” Specimens 
are sent, gratis, if written for, to get up clubs with. 

For A Grove Sacuet the newest and most useful shape is 
long, double the width, one-eighth longer than the length 
of your longest gloves. Take a piece of satin or silk of the 
tize described, line it through with fine soft surah, and 
divide it into three or four divisions, rather wider than your 
gloves. This division should be embroidered, and a piece of 
sarsenet ribbon or elastic placed across the middle. Have 
some very fine cashmere flannel, and cut two pieces in thirds 
of the full width of your material, and the same length. 
Sew this down, when you have ornamented it with a little 
embroidery, about half an inch from each edge of the satin. 
You require strings to tie it when closed. The gloves are 
placed under the elastic, light colors together, dark colors, 
and so on, and the cashmere laid over them, to prevent 
their spotting. The sachet is then folded up and tied. 


Tue Maeniricent Cotorep PatTrern, in the front of this 
number, “ Curtain-Border, or Chair Stripe,” etc., etc., is one 
of those beautiful and costly embellishments only to be found 
in “ Peterson.” It is our New Year’s gift to our subscribers 
for 1883. With it, we send our best wishes for their happi- 
ness. The expense of this superb illustration runs up into 
thousands of dollars. “ Peterson” is the only magazine in 
America that can afford these costly affairs. At a retail 
store, such a pattern alone would cost fifty cents. y, 


“Reatty A Five-Dottar Enoravine.”—A lady, who 
has got up a club, in advance, for 1883, writes: “Your 
‘Christ Before Pilate’ is really a five-dollar engraving. 
Ican buy nothing even as good, in any store here, for 
that price. How ean you afford to give it as a premium?” 
Simply, we reply, because we use so many thousands that 
the cost of engraving the plate, great as it is, sinks into 
comparative insignificance. 


‘ 


Our ItuustraTep ALBUM, we would say, in answer to 
Samantha, is quarto in form; bound in leatherette, gilt; 
contains several beautiful steel-engravings; and has numer- 
ous pages of blank paper, on which to inscribe autographs, 
or write verses. It isa very beautiful premium indeed; and 
of its kind ever issued. 

IiI.—7. 


the most 
Vou. 


4 








getting up a club whom you know all about, or are personally 
acquainted with. 

Tue Fasurons Given In To1s Macazine, remember, are 
not those of any interested dealer, or second-rate New York 
or Philadelphia milliner. They are all from Paris. We 
have no temptation, such as dealers have, to “ puff” second- 
rate styles, because they are our own. * 

Any Susscriper can have the “Christ Before Pilate,” by 
adding fifty cents to the subscription price. We make this 
statement in answer to numerous inquiries. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Modern Instance. By W. D. Howell, 1 vol.,12mo. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co.—Mr. Howell has the merit, at 
least in this novel, of being distinctively American. But 
we do not think the choice of subject artistic. As Lowell 
once remarked to us, “genius is shown as much by the 
choice of a subject as by the treatment of it.” The realism, too» 
is often carried too far. The best thing in the book is the 
speech of the old judge, in the divorce-suit. That whole 
scene, by the bye, is extremely dramatic, and gives one a 
very high idea of what Mr. Howell can really do. 

A Noble Name. By Claire Von Glumer. Translated by Mre. 
A. L. Wister. 1 vol., 12mo, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.—We have so often praised Mrs. Wister, both for her 
rare skill as a translator, and for the consummate tact and 
taste she shows in selecting the books to translate, that we 
need only now say that the present story is equal, in all 
respects, to the numerous other German ones she has ren- 
dered into English. The volume, too, is exceptionally well 
printed, in the clear, legible type always used by the Lip- 
pincotts. 

The English People In Its Three Homes, By Edward A, 
Freeman. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates—Mr, 
Freeman, without question, is the greatest living historian 
of his school, and though given to some crochets, is, on the 
whole, the most philosophical and trustworthy. This little 
volume, developing the views he advanced in his lectures in 
Philadelphia, will particularly repay Americans for its 
perusal. 

Gymnastics Of The Voice. By Oscar Guttman. 1 vol., 
small 8vo, Albany: Edgar 8. Werner.—A treatise on the 
system of correct breathing in singing and speaking, based 
on physiological laws. With the aid of this book, anyone 
can teach himself or herself how to train and use the voice. 
Numerous illustrations add greatly to the understanding of 
the text. 

Introductory Lessons In Drawing And Painting In Water- 
Colors. By Marion Kemble. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: 8. W. 
Tilton & Co.—This little treatise claims to be “self- 
instructive.” Its directions are so plain, than any person, 
by following them, may learn to paint in water-colors, with- 
out an instructor. 

Doctor Zay. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—In some respects a capital 
picture of certain phases of New England life. But the 
heroine is rather one that a woman fancies ought to be loved 
distractedly, than one whom a man would Jove in that 
wild manner. 

Youth: Its Care And Culture. By J. Mortimer-Grauville. 
1 vol., 12mo. New York: M.L, Holbrook 4 Co.—A little 
treatise on education—physical, moral, and intellectual. It 


S is full of good advice, and ought to be in every family. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. { most valuable premium engraving ever issued.” We have 
“How He Can Arrorp It.”—The Frankford (Pa.) Ga- ‘ received hundreds of similar expressions of opinion. 

vette says of our last number: “‘Peterson’s Magazine’ — 
ought to grace the table of every household in the land. “ Brown’s Broncnrat Trocnes are excellent for the re- 
It is a wonder to us how the publisher can afford to present, , lief of hoarseness or sore throat. They are exceedingly 
month after month, so i ing and valuable a book for | effective.”—Christian World, London, Eng. 
so little money.” The secret is simply this: We prefer a } 
small profit on a large circulation, to a big profit on a little 
one. We have the largest circulation in the world, and 
hence can afford such costly embellishments (which no other 
magazine can) as “Cherry Ripe,” “Psyche,” the colored 
steel fashion-plate, and the “ Pattern for a Curtain-Border,” 
in this number. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 
(Mepicat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, Fre.p, anp Forest.] 
a BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 

No. I.—Gotpen-Rop (Sweet-Scentep)—Soimpaco Opora. 

A large genus of fifty species or more, of which, however, 
this one is only recognized in the United States Dispensatory 

Tue Retirement From Busivrss of the old firm of Messrs, ) a8 possessing sufficient medical virtues to find a place there. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. throws upon the market those popular ? In no sense is this country a new one so much as in its flora. 
brands of Lyons silk of which that house has long had ex- ; But few of our indigenous plants are exactly like those of 
-clusive control, and upon which much of the high reputa- ; other countries, and we should expect to find among them 
*tion of their silk department was obtained. Mr. Stewart 3 many possessed of very valuable properties. Yet up to this 
-always took a personal interest in this department, and when { time, but few have been established by the regular profes- 
hhe secured the control of the Lyons silk known as Cash- $ sion. By “regular” is meant the allopathic school of medi- 
‘mere Norma, Cashmere Abyssinia, and Cashmere Oriental, ; cine. Doctor Samuel Thompson, and his followers, and 
he did so with a thorough knowledge of what our American $ subsequently obscure botanic and ecletic practitioners, most 
people wanted, and which would redound to his credit to $ of them uneducated men, have forced, as it were, upon the 
sell, In these brands he secured a highly-finished black } regular profession many valuable indig plants, which 
silk, also one that at the same time was durable and lasting, they investigated and employed with a bold hand—the 
and it was upon such goods as these that the great house of } bolder for its ignorance—and thus established many special 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. made their reputation. The } domestic remedies. Forty years ago, the late Professor J. K. 
retirement of this house has obliged the manufacturers in } Mitchell advised the rural profession to be a little more 
France to find a riew outlet, and though several of our lead- > awake to the popular belief of their districts as to the vir- 
ing merchants desired to make an arrangement similar to } tues of the indigenous flora. This advice, as his student, the 
that of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., their overtures were $ writer heeded, and he has never permitted the beaten path 
declined ; and the goods placed in the hands of one of our } Of the profession to prevent the growth of the flowers of dis- 
largest importing houses in New York, by whom they are covery along his life’s pathway, nor hinder him from wan- 
sold to all first-class dry-goods dealers throughout the coun- } dering into unexplored wilds for them. ‘The botanical 
try ; so that in the future, our lady readers have only toask } Characters of this species of Golden-rod are: Stem, two to 
for either Cashmere Norma, Cashmere Abyssinia, or Cash- } three feet high, slender, smoothish, erect, striate, pubescent 
mere Oriental, to secure one of those elegant and justly } in lines; leaves, sessile, linear-lanceolate, acute, rough at 


Horsrorp’s Actp Paospuarte is useful in dyspepsia. It 
ives the stomach tone and imparts vigor to the whole 
system. 


ee 











celebrated Lyons black silks, 

“Irs Unsounpep Popunariry.”—The Randolph (Mass.) } 
Register says of our last number: “‘ Peterson,’ like old } 
wine, improves with age, and the ladies know it, for there 
is no magazine of this kind read so extensively as ‘ Peterson.’ 
They have all heard of it, and all are anxious to read it, } 
hence its unbounded popularity. No magazine publishes 
euch excellent stories, or such exquisite fashions.” 

Tur Apvertistne Paces as now classified will afford our 
readers the opportunity of easily finding any article they 
wish to purchase. In the department of dry goods will be 
found the announcements of the leading houses of the 
country, as also in the department of seeds, plants, and 


shrubs, our subscribers can readily see where to send for ! 


any article of that kind. We believe, if our readers will 
scan our advertising pages, they will find them as interesting 
reading as any department of our magazine. 

“Unapproacnep AND UNAPPROACHABLE.”—The Havre de 
Grace (Md.) Republican says: “‘ Peterson’ is the best, as it 
is certainly the cheapest, lady’s magazine published. Every- 
thing in its pages is of the highest order attainable—its 
novelets, stories, poetry, fashion-plates, receipts, etc. It 
stands unapproached and unapproachable, the very queen 
among lady's magazines.” 


“Tur Most Vatvaste.”—The Bristol (Tenn.) News says of , 
the “Chyist Before Pilate,” that it is, “beyond question, the ’ 


} margin, elsewhere smooth, covered with pellucid dots, 
abrupt or scarcely narrowed at the base; flowers, deep 
golden-yellow, in one-sided racemes, spreading almost hori- 

; zontally or recurved slightly, forming a terminal pyramidal 
panicle. The branches are each accompanied by a small 
> leaf, and support the flowers on a downy pedicle. Rays about 
} four, oblong and obtuse. The whole plant is yellowish- 
green, agreeably fragrant and rather pretty. I have thus 

minutely described it, in order that mothers—and daughters, 

too—may distinguish it among its many congeners. The 

leaves—the portion used—have a fragrant odor and a warm 
? aromatic taste. In warm infusion, they are aromatic, mode- 
} rately stimulating, and diaphoretic. Given to relieve pain, 
‘ to allay nausea, to cover the taste of unpleasant medicines, 
‘ etc., as is ginger tea. 

The leaves of this plant are used quite largely in the form 
of “tea” in Berks, Lancaster, and to less extent in Bucks 
} counties. It is gathered in the mountainous districts, and 
} is supposed by those who use it to be a species allied to the 
$ real Chinese tea. 
$ This has been known since the time of Purst or Pursh, as 

“tea,” just as many other plants have been so used occa- 
sionally by old people: the New Jersey tea, Ceanothus 
} Americanus, notably,in the days of the Revolution. People, 
: however, soon tire of simple “herb teas,” unless they con- 
§ tain a peculiar stimulating property, which principle the 
analytical chemist has not been able to discover in this 
) plant, There may be something of value in it, and this, as 
well as other plants for which virtues are claimed by old 
mothers, nurses, or “doctoresses,” should be investigated. 
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DRESSMAKING HINTS.—PUAZZLE DEPARTMENT. 91 


We should never turn a deaf ear to the fulsome twaddle of 
an old nurse, when descanting “pon the wonderful virtues | 
of some medicinal “ yarb,” because she is ignorant and we | 
are dignified. 
Professor Mitchell said, when on this subject , “Do not take | 
shelter in dogmatism, and despise, or pretend to despise, the | 
knowledge which is unknown to you. This is just the | 
spirit which has retarded the progress of medicine, until it ‘ 
fags, as a science, behind every other. Never, therefore, ’ 
negiect the hints which come to you from even the most ! 
tnsignificant sources. Dignity, indeed! Wherever or when- ' 
ever was diguity hurt in doing or endeavoring to do good? 
Dignity! How often it is to be interpreted pride and ° 
fudolence,” 


DRESSMAKING HINTS. 

Dress For Experty Lapies.—It is difficult, in these days 
of kilted and flounced skirts, bunched-up paniers, and 
extremely close-fitting bodices, to arrange costumes suitable , 
for elderly ladies, gracefully as well as fashionably, light to | 
wear, and yet of handsome materials. A great many elderly ; 
ladies wear Princess polonaises over skirts with two or more ‘ 
plaited flounces. The skirts are of satin or silk, and the ‘ 
polonaises of cashmere, broché silk, satin merveilleux, ; 


request now. 


with two iia ithe flounces ; the iithies from the waist, 
and the flounces, being of the same depth. The stripes of 
alternate satin and moiré, and all watered silks, are in 
For thin mantles or shoulder-coverings, black 
lace shawls and mantillas are arranged with satin ribbon. 
The shawls have one corner turned back and gathered up to 
form a hood, and the other caught up towards the waist 
with a wide bow, the rest is drawn over the arms, arranged 
in a few folds in front, and fastened with a narrower bow 
and loops, Soft silk shawls are arranged in much the sane 
way, and silk shawls with colored flowers on them, are 


' sometimes draped to forin the back of a skirt, the front and ° 


the bodice being black satin and lace, with colored ribbon to 


‘ match the shades of the flowers. The large black Chantilly 


and other tace veils are arranged as the front of a dress, or 


‘ worn as aprons. Over mauve, gray, violet, or deep-red, they 


are effective. Steel and mauve are favorite colors this year 


‘ for flowers, and feathers, and bonnet-strings. Black lace, 


and Leghorn straw, and beaded bonnets of all kiuds are 
fashionable. Caps of black lace, with gold-headed or pearl 
pins, are popular in the evening for quiet wear; but for 
dressy occasions, cream, “ ficelle,” and white lace, with aud 
without flowers, are most becoming. Some pretty new 
caps have the front arranged with a wide lace Alsatian bow, 
; fastened back at the sides with pins. Tulle, dotted over 
with beads, and marabouts or two crossed ostrich feathers, 


foulard, or grenadine, according to the occasion or the } forming the entire cap, are worn for full dress, The double 
weather. Black lace and jet passementerie are used pro- } pins, connected by a chain, are being used for caps, cravats, 
fusely or sparsely, according to taste, and loops of satin, § } bonnet-strings, and even on parasols, when of lace. The 
moiré, or gros-grain ribbon. Many polonaises are open in ) parasol lace covers, now so little seen, have been brought 
front below the waist, drawn buck, and caught up in a few ’ forward this summer again, and are arranged over white. 
horizontal folds on the hips, the back being slightly draped ' black, or color, supplemented by a lace edging all around, laid 
in two or three places. The side-pieces, drawn from the ; just underneath the edge, to make them the requisite size. 
front, form points; the trimming, whether lace or a silk } Another old fashion is being slowly revived, in the full 





band, is carried down the front on each side from the neck ‘ 
and back to the hips. Sometimes the skirt worn with this © 
has a few very deep plaits in front, to give a finished appear- ‘ 
ance to the space left by the open polonaise, or it has two 

narrower ones above those, which go around the entire skirt. 

The polonaise is usually long enough to reach these flounces. 
Panier-drapery can be worn over the same style of skirt. ‘ 
Nothing can be easier and lighter to wear, or more becoming ° 
to any figure, than this style of dress. Elderly ladies wear | 
jacket and pointed bodices, and also round-waisted full ones, 

according to their size and figures; but polonaises are more | 
popular than bodices, Sateens, with a large pattern over 

them in black and gray for mourning, and all dark colors ° 
for ordinary wear, are much worn in the early daytime. ‘ 
The steel-colored satin merveilleux in several shades, the 

plum-colors, browns, olive-greens, vie with black in popu- 

larity for smarter wear; and silk or woolen grenadines, thin , 
nun’s-cloth, and baréges for the evening. These are mixed | 
with Sicilienne and lace, and have generally square or ! 
V-shaped bodices, sleeves reaching below the elbow, with ' 
trimmings of gold, steel, or jet beads, and black or white 

Jace, or white crépe lisse. Many elderly ladies, of slight ; 
figures, wear black or cream-lace capes, either fastening | 
them around the throat with a ruche, or turning the front 
back into the V-shaped bodice, and finishing off with a bow, ' 
composed of loops of ribbon. If the capes are of old real | 
lace, all the better; if not, they are of soft delicate-looking 
lace, and are either plain or trimmed with a full edging, or 
with several rows of narrower lace, In black lace they are 
worn in the daytime. Many dressmakers make pretty 
capes, matching the costume, and send them home with the | 
dress. These capes scarcely reach the elbow, and are 
trimmed with fringe or lace. They are removed when the ; 
mantle or shawl is put on. Skirts, asa rule, just touch the ( ¢ 
ground; but they are longer in the evenings, and shorter , 
for the morning and walking. Some ladies wear plain full ; 
skirts, sewed on, in gathers around the bodice, in the old- 

fashioned way. Others have a deep jacket bodice, and skirt 





open-worked and lace sleeves, with the plain wristband, 
once 80 much in vogue. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


a@p-Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “ Puzzle Editor,” Prrrrson’s Magazine, Lock 


: Box 437, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 183.—Dovus.e Decaprtations. 
1, Behead to silence, and leave a money-box in a shop; 


’ again, and leave sick, 


2. Behead a lash, and Jeave the stomach of an oxgrepared 
for food; again, and leave mature. 

3. Behead tu chide, and leave frigid; again, and leave 
aged, 


Harlem, N. Y. Minnie 8. Yosr. 


No. 184.—Rutomsorp. 

Across,—1, A path. 2. A place of combat. 
4. Adevourer. 5. To hinder. 
Down.—1. A consonant. 

4. To yield. 5. To mould. 6. Before. 


3. Gardens. 


2. A prefix. 3. A verb. 
7. To place. &. A 


( prefix. 9. A letter. 


Worcester, Mass. ALIcr GREY, 


Answers Next Month. 


ANSWERS To PvzziEs IN THE DecempeR Nempre 
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MISCELLANEOUS.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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No. 180. 
1. Haste, hate. 2. Rind, rid, 3, Loft, lot. 


No. 181. 
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No, 182. 
1. Charleston. 2, Pekin, 3. Ithaca. 4. Dover. 5. Paris, | 
6. Vandalia. 


| 





2 
MISCELLANEOUS. ) 
A Worp Asour Oxp Laces.—A paragraph has been going ° 
the rounds of the press to the effect that the Princess Beatrice, ‘ 
at Prince Leopold's wedding, wore some point d’Alengon, } 
or point d’Argentan, that had belonged'to Katharine of : 
Aragon, the first wife of Henry VIII. Unfortunately for ; 
this story, lace of this kind was not made until long after } 
—quite a century and a quarter, indeed; for it was in the 
reign of Louis XIV that Colbert, his great Minister, under- | 
took its manufacture. For this purpose, he imported a colony 
of lace-makers from Venice, his object being to prevent | 
French money going out of the country in order to buy ; 
point de Venice, then all the fashion. This was just at the 
time when at Venice itself the more delicate form of lace, } 
which was imitated at Alengon and afterwards at Argentan, 
aud is now imitated in Brussels point lace, had superseded | 
the heavier “rose point” and the “bone lace” and “cut | 
point” seen in Vandyck’s pictures. There was no fine ‘ 
lace till the seventeenth century, the trimming which pre- 
ceded it having been more of the nature of guipure and gold 
and silver passementerie. This can easily be confirmed by 
reference to portraits by Titian, Holbein, Janet, Clouet, 
Vandyck, and Rembrandt. The latter lived into the fine- 
lace period; and like many of the Dutch school, took { 
pleasure i& painting the beautiful fabric. Vandyck’s pict- 
ures show distinctly that nothing like point d’Alengon was 
nade in his time: if it had been, he would have painted it, 
as Kenrandt did. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ba Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Beef Soup.—Take four pounds of fresh beef, or what is bet- 
ter and more economical, a nice beef-shank or “soup-bone ;” 
put it into four or five quarts of water, salt it, let it boil 
slowly for five or six hours, skim well. Half an hour before 
you wish to take it up, put in rice, a small quantity of pota- 
toes, carrots, onions, and celery, cut in small pieces. Mutton 
evup can be made in the same manner. 

Burley Soup.—Two pounds shin of beef, eme-quarter ot a 
pound of pearl bariey, a large bunch of parsley, four onions, ¢ 
six potatoes, salt and pepper, four quarts of water. Put in | 
all the ingredients, and simmer gently for three hours. g 

MEATS. 

Boiled Meats.—A great deal of care and niceness is requi- 

site in boiling meats, Your copper should be very clean 





: fine. 


and well-tinned. All meats should be boiled slowly ; to boi? 
them fast hardens the outside before the inside is warm, 
and dissolves the meat. For instance, a leg of veal of twelve 
pounds weight will require three hours and a half boiling— 
the slower it boils, the whiter and plumper it will be. When 
you boil mutton or beef, observe to dredge them wel! with 
flour before you put them into the kettle of cold water; 
keep it covered, and take off the scum. Mutton and beef do 
not require so much boiling; but veal, pork, or lamb, are 
not wholesome if they are not'boiled enough. A leg of pork 
will require half an hour more of boiling than a leg of vea} 
of the same weight. You must allow an hour for every 
four pounds weight of beef or mutton. The best way is to 
put your meat in when the water is cold. A leg of lamb ef 
four pounds weight will require an hour ani a half 
boiling. 

Mutton Pie, with Potato Crust.—Boil some potatoes, mash 
§ them with some milk and butter, and season with pepper 
and salt. Line a deep dish with the mashed potatoes. 
Have ready some small pieces of cold mutton or lamb; sea- 


$ son the meat with pepper and salt, and fill the dish with the 


meat, and on the top lay some lumps of butter. Cover it 


’ with a lid of mashed potatoes, put it into a moderate oven, 
‘ and bake it until the potatoes are a fine brown. Serve it ip 
' the dish it was baked in. 


An Economical and Very Delicious Way of Cooking a Rabbit. 
—Take a nice fresh rabbit, cut it in slices, and fry it brown, 
with some slices of pickled pork and some onions shred 
When nice and brown, take it out of the frying-pan, 
and put it in a stewpan, with sufficient water to cover it ; 
add pepper and salt to taste, thicken with some flour and 
butter; add forcemeat balls, but be sure not to put the fat 
out of the frying-fan. Let the gravy be about the thickness. 


‘ of a very rich cream. 


Roast Goose.—Geese, if old, are better if parboiled before 
they are roasted. Put them on in sufficient water to cover 
them, and simmer about two hours. Make a stuffing with 
four onions, one ounce of green sage chopped fine, a large 
cupfal of stale bread-crumb, one teaspoonful of butter, a 
little pepper and salt, and one unbeaten egg; mix them wel) 
together, and stuff the body of the goose; then place in the 
oven, and bake about an hour and a half. Serve with apple- 


; sauce. 


VEGETABLES, 
Scalloped Potatoes.—Slice cold boiled potatoes very thip 


‘ and small; put one quart of them in a baking-dish in layers, 


with two even teaspoonfuls of salt, two-thirds of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and two and a half ounces of butter; 
pour half a pint of cream or milk over the whole; if milk i 
used, more butter is required; cover the potatoes with 
grated bread, little pepper and salt, and small bits of butter ; 
bake until thoroughly heated and browned. 

To Stew Onions Brown.—Strip off the skin, taking care not 
to cut the onions; place them in a stewpan that will just 
hold them in one layer; cover them with some good beef 
gravy, and let them stew very gently for two hours, or until 
they are perfectly tender without breaking. 

Celery.—Celery can be kept for a week, or longer, by first. 
rolling it up in brown paper, then pin it up in a towel and 
keep it in a dark place, as cool as possible. Before preparing 
it for the table, place it in a pan of cold water, and let it 
remain for an hour, It will make it crisp and cold. 

DESSERTS. 

Plum Cake, without Eggs.—One pound of flour, one-half of 
a pound of currants, one-half of a pound of sultana raisins, 
one-half of a pound of sugar, a teaspoonfal of ground ginger, 


; a teaspoonful of mixed spice, a large teaspoonful of egg- 
‘ powder, one ounce of candied peel cut thin, one-quarter of a 


pound of butter, a tumblerful of buttermilk, one large tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda. Melt the butter in a good- 
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sized saucepan; mix the egg-powder and the spice well into 
the dry flour; then add the fruit and sugar; put the soda 
into a teacup, and when the butter is melted, put the 
tumbler of buttermilk into it, fill up the teacup with boiling 
water, and quickly add it to the butter and buttermilk. 
Stir for a minute off the fire, when it will effervesce in the } 
pan, and at once pour it over the flour. Mix well, and 
without delay pour it into a mould lined with buttered 
paper, and bake for an hour and a half, or rather longer. 
Do not fill the mould, as the cake rises considerably, 

Plum Pudding. One pint of bread-crumb, one-half of a 
pound of currants, one-half of a pound of raisins, twelve 
ounces of moist sugar, three ounces of butter, two ounces of } 
«candied lemon, orange, and citron; eight eggs, and one tea- ) 
cupful of apple-sauce, or half a teacupful of milk. Rub the } 
utter into the bread-crumb; add the fruit, sugar, candied 
fruit, and spice; then the eggs well beaten, and mix the 
whole together. After standing twelve hours, add the; 
apple-sauce or milk, and boil it in a buttered mould for four } 
hours; let it stand for some time in the water. Serve with } 
cream or sauce. ; 

Bread Plum Pudding.—One pound of bread-crumb, one } 
ound of raisins, one pound of currants, one pint of milk, } 
#ix eggs, four ounces of butter, and one pound of sugar. 
Peur the boiling milk on the bread-crumb, cover with a 
plate, and let it remain for an hour; then add the butter, 
currants, raisins stoned and cut a little, and the sugar; mix 
all well together, adding died fruit, a little grated lemon- 
peel, and spice, and the eggs well beaten; boil four hours 
4n a buttered basin or mould, and serve with sweet sauce. 
If it be requisite to add a little flour, boil an hour longer. 


Mince-Meat.—Two pounds of beef suet, finely chopped, } 
¢wo pounds of currants, two pounds of raisins, one pound of } 
moist sugar, two pounds of apples, roasted and pulped, two 
targe lemons, peeled, grated, and juice squeezed, the lemons 
then boiled till so tender as to be pounded to a paste, six 
ounces of mixed candied peel, one-quarter of an ounce of } 
utmeg, one-half of an ounce of mixed spice, two table- > 
spoonfuls of orange marmalade, and sufficient brandy to } 
moisten it. To stand a week before using. ; 

Another.—Four pounds of raisins, stoned and chopped; ’ 
four pounds of currants, well cleaned; one-half of a pound $ 








Nice Currant Cake.—One pound of sugar, and three-quarters 
of a pound of best butter beaten to a cream, seven well- 
beaten eggs, (beat yolks and whites separately,) sift one tea- 
spoonful cream-tartar with one pound of flour, one tea- 
spoonful soda; bake an hour and a half in a very moderate 
and even oven. 

Lemon Oream.—Take a pint of thick cream, and put it to 
the yolks of two eggs well beaten, four ounces of fine sugar, 
and thin rind of a lemon; boil it up; then stir it till almo:t 
cold; put the juice of a lemon in a dish or bowl, and pou: 
the cream upon it, stirring it till quite cold. 

Puff Pudding.—Beat six eggs, add six spoonfuls of milk 
and six of flour, butter some cups, pour in the batter, and 
bake the puddings quickly; then turn them out, and eat 
them with butter, sugar, and nutmeg. 
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HOLIDAY GAMES. 
Games Anpv ‘Forrerts.—As this is the season of the year 


» when long evenings begin, and people make merry around 


the fireside, we describe, again, some games suitable for 
Christmas and New Year. 

“Neighbor, Neighbor, I Come to Torment You,” is ev 
amusing game, played as follows: “The players sit in 
circle, and one begins by saying, “ Neighbor, neighbor, 1 
come to torment you.” “ What with?” is the question of 
the next player. “To do as I do,” whereupon one hand is 
moved, This is passed round the circle, until all the play- 
ers are moving their one hand. Then the same formula is 
repeated, save that the answer is “To do with two as I do,” 
when both hands are moved ; and the thing continues until 
both hands, legs, head, and body of each player are in mo- 
tion, which presents a comical effect. 

“Jingles” is also amusing. One of the players leaves the 
room, and the rest determine on a word. When he re- 
enters he is told a noun that rhymes with the one chosen, 
which he must find out by their dumb movements. Say 
“bat” is the word selected, he is told that it rhymes with 
“rat,” and the players either try to imitate flying or hittin, 
a ball with a bat. 

We have known much fun caused by keeping four or five 


of candied citron; four lemons, stuck through with a ; children in the room while the others are sent out, and plac- 
akewer, boiled and chopped very fine; two and a half } ing them behind the drawn window-curtains; then let one 
g@ounds of suet, chopped fine; two and a half pounds of lean } just show the eye through the opening, and when the rest 
®eef, chopped fine; one pound of moist sugar, or less if not ) are admitted they have to decide to whom it belongs—by 





sequired sweet, and a little mixed spice. Stir in enough 
randy to moisten these ingredients, and tie down in a jar 
for use, 

Sponge Cake—Ten eggs, one pound of granulated sugar, 
half the weight of the eggs in flour, one lemon. Two per- 
sons must make this cake, One beats the whites of the eggs, 
while another beats the yolks with the sugar; the flour 
snust be sifted and warmed, the pans buttered before begin- 
ming to beat, and the lemon-juice squeezed in a cup, and the 
tind grated; never stop until it is in the oven, but only stir 
ain the fleur after all the rest is beaten. 

Sally Lunn.—A quarter of a pound of butter, a pound of 
flour, two eggs, salt to taste, half a gill of yeast, with milk 
enough to make a soft dough. Cut up the butter, and warm 
it in a little milk; when the milk is lukewarm, stir it into 
the flour, with eggs beaten light, and the yeast. Butter 
your cake-mould, and set it near the fire to rise. When 
perfectly light, bake it in a moderate oven. It is always 
eaten hot. 

Apple Snow.—Pare and core six good-sized apples, steam 
them in two tablespoonfuls of water, with a little lemon-peel, 
¢ill quite soft; add one-quarter of a pound of finely-sifted 
white sugar, and the white of one fresh egg; beat it well for 
three-quarters of an hour without stopping, and serve as you 
@lease. It looks best in custard-glasses, heaped up. 





no means as easy a task as it seems, 
Tue Tart Lapy.—We have often seen children amused 
with a very simple contrivance, called “ The Tall Lady.” The 
; skirt of a very long dress must be fastened around the neck, 
} instead of the waist. Then fill a bonnet with something tc 
resemble a face. A towel, rolled into a ball will do, for you 
can hide it a good deal with a veil. Pin a shaw! or cloak t« 
> the bonnet, as though it were fastened around the neck, and 
hold them in your hands above your head. You must con- 
trive to keep your back to the spectators as much as possi- 
ble; and, raising the arms quickly, and lowering them 
again, you produce the effect of an enormously tall woman ; 
and if you are expert in your movements, it is sure tu 





and shawl on an umbrella held over the head, which gives 
even greater height. 
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FOR BOTH SEXES. 4 
How Can Men Priease Women?—In our October num- 
3 ber, we published an article on “How Women Can Bost 
; Please,” und promised to supplement it, at an early day, 
} with an article on “How Men Can Please.” The task has 





amuse. We have also seen it done by placing the bonnet - 
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been performed for us by a lady, who says that women like ; black chenille fringe. The sides are ornamented witb 
men who are moral, affectionate, handsome, and well-bred. ; black Spanish lace, drawn together with long loops and 
Our fair correspondent, however, seems to think that the | ends of pink satin ribbon; this lace extends up the side- 
best men g lly are deficient in suavity of manner. Of ; body, but does not cover the back of the dress. The bod- 
men of intelligence especially, she says, is this true. They . ice is low and square, back and front; but high on the 
pay scarcely any attention to the common civilities of life. shoulders, and is trimmed with a full ruching of narrow 
“ All women,” she adds, “admire polit in the opposite ; Spanish lace, caught together with knots of pink satin. 
sex, and often wonder why our best men will leave all the { The front and back of the bodice are filled im with white 
little pleasantries to dandies and to small individuals who , tulle ruchings. 
are of no comsequence in the world, and who possess NO} yg, 1v.—Receprion-Dress, oF CRIMSON VELVET AND 
earthly power excepting their manners, Is it impossible ; Yettow Brocape. The train is trimmed with white lace 
for our solid men,” she asks, “to be polite? Are they 80 454g narrow ruchings of yellow satin and red velvet. The 
absorbed with their own greatness that a graceful wave of ; front of the skirt is composed entirely of the yellow bro- 
the hand in recognition, or a ‘pardon me’ are beneath their | cade, which is cut in turrets at the bottom to show fan- 
notice?” ( Plaitings of yellow satin. The bottom is ornamented with 
“Certainly,” she goes on to say, “style of dress and; rychings to correspond with those on the train. Higb 
manner do not make men; and sensible women much | yogic bodice, with long points front and back, the for- 
prefer men with brains to fops with nothing but style. If’ jor of which is finished with a cord ai A scat Medici 
the cultivation of good manners and taste in dress tends to | cujiar and ruff and slashed sleeves, with plain yellow 
make men brainless, then we would not encourage it in the > atin showing through. 
least, but would be satisfied with the other-qualities. How { "4 
z ; ; . } Fic. v.—Visttinc-Dress, or Buack VeLvet. The short 
nice it would be, though, if our men were polite and cect A : 

. 2 ‘ skirt is trimmed with a flounce of velvet, beaded by two 
graceful, with all the attributes that constitute good ; aeant gullet of the.tamne:.. The front bes 0 einsSdvenery 
bemptinig, seartag ol thule qoedeens ehiity, and: qrentams | low down, of brocaded calves, The overdress is ae . 
unblemished. In the matter of dress, there is not much to { points st the sides, and puffed at the beck, and has cord 


any. Shave contaialy i uct v0 munch ‘chence for maw to | and tassels tied in front, and gimp ornaments on the points 
taste fe : fi oe 
recs. with hed on thane fp fepisetpent. - Bet: Seoquentiy at the sides. The cuffs, cape, and pocket are of the bro- 


Aa cual coeaned: haffiee cdl ribbons, "Buy caded velvet. Gray beaver hat, trimmed with black 
they can tell at a glance. It is not the vest, coat, or hat; { plumes. 

but it is the general effect that we look for, and one glance ; Figs. vi AND vil.—THE AvustRiAN Costumr, Front anp 
is sufficient to take in the whole situation. If the result is; Back. The skirt is of a white and brown woolen mater- 
not satisfactory, the lady will not take the second look, ; ial, and is covered with a series of narrow flounces. The 
unless the man is unusually shabby, or a friend whom she is } bodice and tunic are of brown cashmere. The tunic is 
obliged to recognize. One particular error in gentlemen's ; arranged scarf-wise across the front, and at the back it is 
dress is stiffness. They should avoid it by all means. Nothing ; quare and draped in several places. The edge of the 
looks worse. A man with a shirt-bosom as stiff as a board— { Pointed waist is outlined with a brown cord, and the 
piccadilly, vest, and pantaloons ditto, may possibly, by long { sleeves and cellar correspond. The bodice has two rows 
practice, feel comfortable; but to womankind, he looks as { of buttons, and is crossed on the chest with brandebourgs 
though, if his hat should accidentally blow off, and there }.of brown cord. 

was no small boy in calling distance, he certainly would} Fic. vi.—Home-Dress, or BLvE AND Gray WooLeNn 
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snap in two in the effort to pick it up.” ’ Puaiw. The kilted skirt has a scarf-drapery in front, and 
Now all this is very sensible, So sensible that we quote it i a loosely-draped tunic at the back. The bodice is of gray 
in fall. ; camel’s-hair, opening over a striped moiré waistcoat. The 


§ straps across the vest, the collar, and cuffs are of the color 
of the blue in the skirt. 

Fig. 1x.—Home-Dress, oF Prarp Sik AND Brack Sin - 
The bottom of the skirt is edged with a very narrow 
knife-plaiting of the plaid silk. The lower kilted skirt is 

FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. of silk, of a dark terra-cotta red, and black plaid. The 

Fie. 1.—Recerrion-Daess, or Dark-Bive Satin anv } Upper skirt is of black silk, kilted. The paniers and dra- 
Brocape. The front of the skirt is of plain blue satin, } pery at the back are of the red and black plaid silk, as is. 
the train and bodice of brocade of the same shade. Over } also the deep-pointed bodice. Soft black surah silk chemi- 
the skirt of the dress a white lace shawl is draped in a { sette, with black silk revers and cuffs. 
point, low down in front, and the ends are arranged in a} Figs. x AND XI.—TuHe Hussar Jacket, Back AND 
puff at the back. The square-neck bodice and the elbow } Front, is of forest-green cloth, trimmed with black brande- 
sleeves are trimmed with lace to correspond with the } pourgs. The basques are cut as battlements, and edged 
drapery on the skirt. The neck of the bodice is filled in | with rows of black braid, and the centre of the back and 
with soft tulle. ' the seams are also braided. The dress is of habit-cloth, 

Fic. .—Evenine-Dness, or Primrose-Covoren S11x.{ of a slightly lighter shade of green. Felt hat, of the 
The front of the skirt has three narrow knife-plaitings } lighter shade of green, faced and trimmed with forest- 





| 


~ around the bottom, and is covered with a net lace front } green velvet, pearl buckle and plume. 


studded with loops of pearl beads. The train is quite; Fyos, xm AND x11I.—Fronr anp Back oF New Srvir 
plain, is drawn away from the front, panier-fashion, and; oy Winter Costume. The dress is of chestnut-browp 
ornamented with large bows and puffs of broad satin rib-) cashmere. The coat-habit is of heavy dark-brown camel's. 
bon of the color of the dress. The bodice is low in the; hair; it is pointed in front, and the back ends in long 


neck, and is pointed back and front. A narrow lace bertha | coat-basques which open at the back, allowing a plaiting 


- with a pink rose on the left shoulder, finishes the bodice. ; of brown silk to show. The basque, which is set on the 


Fie, 111.— EventNo-Dress, or Peach-Biossom CoLoRen } pointed waist in front, slightly opens and is draped back 
Sink. The front, as well as the train, is trimmed with ; panier-fashion to the coat-basque behind. The deep collaz 
a wide silk fringe of the color of the dress, mixed with ’ and the cuffs are cut in shallow battlements, and edged 
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with two rows of brown braid. Brown felt hat, trimmed ; Velveteen now comes of such a beautiful quality, that it has 
with brown feathers. § to a great degree taken the place of velvet, especially for 
Fie. xiv.—Twe Mrraseav Hat, or Myerie-Green } Skirts, and is often used for trimmings. 
Fsit, with a ribbon fastened with a silver buckle. A tuft Plush also is still in favor, but braiding is rather newer, 
of green feathers at the side. dene as a rule, we think it most suitable for street- 
Fic. xv.—Brown Braver Bonnet, trimmed with two Suiiblaf Ul anit Vali teleeniitg wilali:, Gitasi vidieniip 
py aebwantee Sanaa eee on ae en, ene have the skirts of plaid, and the close-fitting jacket, with 
no _ castellated or battlement-basques of a plain color, corres- 
Fig, xvi.—Fett Bonner, of the color known as Hussar- ponding in tone with the plaid, while others have the plaited 
blue, trimmed with ottoman ribbon of the same color, and > g¢irt of plain material, and the perfectly-fitting polonaises 
with feathers of the shade known as light-brick. of plaid. The “tabbed” jackets are either braided up the 
Fig. xvul.—Morr, or BLack Sarry, shirred, and trimmed ° sleeves, down the front, half-way down the back, and around 
with black and white lace, with a bird placed in a quilt- ; the “tabs,” or they are plain, with the sleeves put in full 
ing of white lace. and high, and gimp ornaments in front, occasionally fas- 
Fic. xvu1.—Care, or Buack Prvsn, trimmed ‘with a } tened together with loops of reversible satin ribbon, These 
band of black fur around the edge and neck. A row of } jackets are worn for evening, made in black velvet, trimmed 
jet fringe is placed below the fur around the neck. with black lace, or entirely of black lace, mounted on either 
Fic. xrx.—Cottar, or Cream-Cororep Suran Siz, } tin or thin silk. They are usually cut square back and 
trimmed with two rows of Spanish lace. A large pink rose $ front, and have the lace sleeves just over the elbow. If in 
is placed a little to the right side. ’ black velvet, they have the “tabbed” or front-pointed 
basque, according to taste, the back being longer and fuller; 
Fi. xx—Lanen Conan, or Brack Sunam Strx, made } but if in lace, they are arranged with short paniers, drawn 
with fastenings around the neck, It is tied in front with to the back, and finished off with loops of lace White pat 
i i > ? > 
et on RIPEN, ont & telanaeel WHR Cite Binck teen, ‘ red, or black tulle skirts are worn with them. 
: Beuded trimmings and p teries of all kinds divide 
enetas, Remanne.-As hte semnie'et the yom, teed ws ; ublic favor with the new braiding designs, and in some 
but little that is new to chronicle with regard to the fashions. 2 cases embroideries of braid and beads mixed, are used with 
By the first of December, the newest models have appeared, 


} the most ha 
ppy effect. 
and in that month we gave a full description of the pre- $ 1 A Oke ee is ee epee ee 
vailing styles. For the benefit, however, of our new sub- } 4 iy aA * 
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mantles and dresses. The braid is sewed on the materia) 
acribers, we will mention some of the most important things around and around to form a flat circle, and these circles, 


to 8 woman who wishes to be well dremed. Only it must placed near together without touching, trim the whole gar- 

not be forgotten, that there never was a time when individ- ; 1444 ‘The effect is very striking. 

tal taste had such liberty, and every woman could dress so Lace still continues very fashionable, especially the black 

— and colored Spanish lace. 

# All dresses for walking are made short enough to escape the | ayany of the new mantles are quite as long as those of last 
ground, and when pretty feet and well-fitting boots are to } winter, whilst some are made a little shorter, and are con- 
be seen, the costumes may be worn shorter than they would } sequently more dressy-looking. They are usually in the 
otherwise be. But these quite short dresses only look well } aoiman style, with cape-like sleeves, and very high in the 
on young people. Middle-aged or elderly ones should wear } throat. The more dressy ones are loaded with trimming, 
their skirts as long as they conveniently can, so as to just ; even when the material is of the richest description. Fur is 
escape the ground. A dress that is used exclusively in the much used; but this is put on more sparingly than lace, 
house is prettier with a short train, and certainly more } fringe, gimp, etc. 
becoming to elderly people. Other winter wraps are quite plain, and rather close-fitting, 

Sleeves are made rather close-fitting. The shoulderseam » jixe » long polonaise; either style is equally fashionable. 
is short, so that the sleeve is set high up on the shoulder. } po, the richest mantles, a gay-colored satin or silk is almost 

French dressmakers make the sleeves to fit so well that the universally used as a lining. . 

exceedingly tight look which an inferior dressmaker gives Jackets of cloth are usually close-fitting. Some long, some 

the sleeve is not seen. In fact, these skiv-tight sleeves are } rather short, generally braided, and made warm enough for 

exceedingly unbecoming, the arms- standing out from the > 4 

cold weather by wool wadding. All the winter wraps are 
shoulders and the waist like those of dolls stuffed with saw- , ith sufficient epring to fit well over the full dra 
dust. A sleeve that fits smoothly (and that depends on the } madle-y we ye 5 6 ony 
cut) and is reasonably tight, is much more becoming. ; i melas ¢ 

Bodices are, as a rule, close (not tight) fitting, and are } Bonnets and hats are generally either small or of only a 
made sometimes with points back and front, times with } medium size, though some large ones are seen. Much 
coat-basques at the back, and sometimes with a rather deep } depends on the face. As a rule, large bonnets are not 
basque all around. All depends on the individual taste.  ; becoming. The hats are many of them only toques or tur- 

For rather full dress, bodices are usually made open in the ; bans, very small, and have but little trimming. Shades of 
neck, and filled in with tulle or lace. Some have standing ° Ted are popular for dress bonnets, strawberry-red especially ; 
collars, and some have not. Revers or lappels are also } but usually the bonnet is worn to correspond with the 
optio:zal. ; costume. 

Skirts are sometimes worn much trimmed, and sometimes ; Fancy muffs are popular. They cost much less than good 
quite plain. The latter is usually the case in tailor-made or * fur ones, and can be made at home by an ingenious woman. 
cloth suits. For the street, the plainer skirt is much more ; As they are carried quite small, a small piece of the material 
stylish, ; of the dress, with some good ribbon and nice lining, is al} 

There is a good deal of drapery at the back of skirts, to give ; that is necessary. For using with a variety of dresses, a 
4 full effect, and this is liked by most well-dressed people, ; black velvet one, trimmed with some black lace, or some 
better than the tournure or bustle, that is necessary for the ; black satin ribbon quilled, will be found useful. A pretty 
present fashion, if the drapery is not full. ; muff, which we have seen, was made of red satin, covered 

The Princess dress, the polonaise, aud the separate skirt with ° with frills of black lace; but this should only be carried 
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basque, are all equally popular. ’ with a dress that is suitable for it. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER.—CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits CHAMPs. 

From present indications, I should say that changeable 
materials were coming into general vogue. They have been 
worn more or less for some time past, but have created no 
special furore, Now, some of the prettiest of the later nov- 
elties are in this style. The richest are the changeable vel- 
vets, which are being introduced for demi-toilette as well as 
for full-dvess wear. They come in very tasteful combina- 
tions, such as dark-blue and old-gold color, ruby and mouse- 
gray, ruby and black, dark-green and gold, and chestnut and } 
‘sky-blue. Another very charming novelty in this style is 
the changeable gauze, which is now shown for evening- 
dresses. A very lovely sample of this new stuff is in pale ; 
delicate green and pink, the effect of which, by gaslight, was ' 
extremely pretty. The dress composed of this gauze was 
made with a long train, and with elaborate draperies con- 
fined with sprays of pink reses, with pale-green foliage 
slightly frosted with silver. Another was in white and 
silver, ornamented with chrysanthemums on silver crépe, 
with centres of gold-yellow velvet. } 

The era of short dresses for evening-wear has entirely } 
passed away, except for very young girls. Worth now makes 
the train long and full, and laid in flat plaits at the waist. It } 
is bordered with a narrow double-bias ruffle put on under the } 
hem, and is caught up in full puffs just below the waist. 
Dn the front of the skirt, the skill and taste of the dress- 
maker may be exercised to good advantage. With a bro- 
cade train, the skirt-front is usnally of satin ; if the'train be ; 
of satin, stamped velvet is employed for the skirt-front ; and 
a plain velvet train and corsage is relieved with a satin skirt- 
front and trimmings. Worth’s latest combination for a 
black velvet dress is pale-blue satin. 

Short dresses still prevail for visiting and reception-wear. 
Worth is trimming a good many of his later skirts up the 
back, in a very elaborate fashion. One of his visiting- 
dresses is in a new material, namely, a black velvet 
stamped with large oval sunken spots in black satin. The 
draperies of this dress were lined with violet satin. This 
fashion of lining the draperies, overskirts, etc., of black 
dresses with colored silks or satins, is becoming very prev- 
alent, and certainly lends a needed touch of light and color 
to the else sombre richness of a black satin, silk, or velvet 
toilette. 

A very pretty visiting-dress, made for an elderly lady, 
has a long straight redingote in black silk lined with « 
lilac satin, which is worn over a short black silk under- | 
skirt, kilt-plaited from waist to hem, é 

A very tasteful style for morning-dress is composed of a | 
loose Princess dress in cashmere, worn over a plain plush : 
short skirt in some delicate contrasting hue, the dress ; 
being trimmed with plush to match the underskirt. Pale ¢ 
silver-gray cashmere is worn with ‘rose-colored plush, pale- § 
blue with old-gold color, steel-gray with ruby plush, etc., 
ete. Sometimes, instead of a loose Princess, the cashmere 
dress is made into a matinee and overskirt, the latter caught 
up very high at one side, and held in flat folds at the loop- 
ing, with a cord matching the underskirt ingcolor sewed on 

n an intricate device, and finished with two tassels. This 
looped style of overskirt is very picturesque, and very 
pretty. An overdress of satin made in this manner, and 
worn over a petticoat of plain velvet, is very handsome. 
Plaia velvet, by the way, more than retains the supremacy 
it gained at the beginning of the season. Stamped velvet | 
is now scarcely ever seen, except in pale Watteau colors } 
for the skirt-frontage of satir. dinner-dresses. § 

Fans are now carried of medium size, neither the very | 
large ones of a few seasons ago, nor the very. small ones 
being considered in good taste. The latest styles have the } 
mountings in ivory, and the leaf in transparent crépe, : 
painted with floral designs. Ostrich and marabout feather 
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fans with mountings of ivory, or of tortoise-shell, are stil] 
very popular. Mother-of-pearl mountings are compan. 
tively out of favor; but are still used with white feathers, 

Silk stockings are now embroidered up the instep with 
flights of birds, with small butterflies, or with single flow. 
ers dotted over the surface, Then there are others woven 
in narrow, longitudinal stripes of Roman scarf colors in 
rather subdued tints. The newest open-worked stockings 
for evening-dress wear show very elaborate and lace-like 
patterns, enriched with a very fine embroidery in floss 
silk matching the tint of the stocking. 

The Molire shoe is much affected for house-wear; it 


, is made with a deep flap coming up over the instep and 
, is ornamented with large square buckles, either gilt or in 


oxydized silver. These buckles are sometimes formed of 


a series of imitation coins, either in gold or silver. 

Birds are worn everywhere; on fans, on hats, on bon- 
nets, on ball-dresses, and are even occasionally used to loop 
the draperies of walking-dresses. Apart from the cruelty 
of the fashion, it is a very pretty one. 


Lucy H. Hooper, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Lirrie Grew’s Costume, or SEAt-Brown C1orn. 
The coat is of a rather close-fitting sacque shape, with 
pocket-flaps of seal-brown plush. A large bow of brown 
ribbon is placed low down on the front. Large cape, tied 
with brown ribbon, and seal-brown plush collar and cufis. 


‘ The muff is of seal-brown colored plush, ornamented with 


gatherings of brown ribbon, The soft capote-shaped bonnet 
is also of the plush, faced with a delicate rose-colored silk, 
which is gathered and ornamented with a rose-colored 
plume. 

Fig. u.—Grrw’s Costume, or Gray Beaver Ciorn. The 
coat is of a sacque shape. It has a large cape, which rouuds 
away in front. The collar, cuffs, and trimmings of the large 
pockets, are of black Astrachan fur. Hat of black Astrachan, 
with feather. 

Fic. u1,—Boy’s Surr. The trousers are of brown vel- 
veteen. The long jacket is of brown cloth. It comes far 
below the hips, and has wide basques attached to the but- 
tom, and is trimmed with one row of military braid. Black 
felt hat, trimmed with black velvet. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING tsed in the HOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought ; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, ete. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 


} free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 


mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 


} subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 


MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, TA 
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ON TOP OF THE PYRAMIDS 














CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 




















WINTER CLOAK. WIDOW’S COSTUME. 
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HOUSE-DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 












































VISITING-DRESS. WALKING-DRESS. 












































NEW STYLES FOR HOUSE-DRESSES. 






































MAT FOR TABLE-LAMP: WITH DETAIL. 
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ART EMBIMOIDERY: CHATR-BACK: SOFA-BACK 






































SOME DAY. 
As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 


Words by HUGH CONWAY. Music by MILTON WELLINGS 
Se 








now notwhen the dayshall be, I knownot whenour eyes may 
know not are you far or near, Or are youdead,orare you 


. What welcome you may give to me, Or _ will your words be sad or 
I knownot who theblameshouldbear,Or whoshould plead or who for- 


———- Pp 


sweet: It’ may not be till years have pass’d, *Till eyes are dim and tress-es 
give. Butwhenwe meet someday,some day, Eyes clearer grown the truth may 


— tempo. 


gray; The world is wide, but, love, at last, Our hands, our meet some day. 
see, And ev-’rycloudshallrollaway Thatdarkens love ’twixt you and me. 





SOME DAY. 
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Some day, some day, some day I shall meet you, Love, I know not 








know not when or how; On- ly this, on - ly this, 























eee 
this, thatonceyou loved me, On-ly this, I loveyou now, I love you 





now, I love you now, 


a tempo. 


























NEWEST STYLES FOR BONNETS. 
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